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The man who, in looking back over the past year, 
thinks he did as well as he could do, or as well as 
he wanted to do, during that twelve months, is not 
likely to do as well this year as he did last. But 
he who sees how much better he might have done, 
or how much better he ought to have done last year, 
is so far on a good ‘plane for better doing this year. 


More than fifty years ago, at the first National 
Convention of Sanday-school workers of the United 
States, it was said by an intelligent speaker, that the 
Lord’s business of Bible teaching to the -young was 
then commonly made the one exception “in which 
men do not come prepared to do their duty.” It isa 
fair question whether that reprehensible habit has 
entirely died out from among Christian workers since 
that day. 


Added vividness is given to any portion of the 
Bible story, by ar understanding of the land of which 
that story reflects the lights and shadows. This week, 
two sketches of important localities in the Bible nar- 
rative are presented to readers of The Sunday School 
Times by skilled artists, familiar with the regions 
which they sketch. The Sea of Galilee, around 
which cluster so many of the incidents in the wonder- 
working and the wonderful teaching of our Lord, is 
described as it is, by Canon Tristram, one of the best 





informed of English observers of the Holy Land and 
its lessons. Syro-Phcenicia in its relations to Israel 
is pictured by Dr. Selah Merrill, who has few if any 
peers in America in his familiarity with Palestine and 
its surroundings. Both articles haye more than a 
passing value to students of the Bible. 


When we are sure that we are misunderstood at 
our best points of character, we are inclined to feel 
that, if we were only fully understood just as we are, 
we should fare better in the estimation of our fellows 
generally. But, on the other hand, when we realize 
that we are given credit beyond our deserts at a par- 
ticular point, we see that if the truth concerning us 


at that point were understood by others, it would be 


to our loss of the good opinion of our fellows so far. 
And if only we could see ourselves as we are, rather 
than as we think we are, or as others think we are, 
we should be convinced that, on the whole, we have 
quite as much credit as we deserve from others gen- 
erally, and that a disclosure of the full truth con- 
cerning us in every aspect of our characters would 
not tend to improve our reputation among men. One 
of the saddest testimonies in this connection is that of 
the Beloved Disciple of our Lord, as he tells of the 
distrust of men by the loving Savioyr of men: “ Now 
when he [Jesus] was in Jerusalem at the passover, 


~during the feast, many believed on his name, behold- 


ing his signs which he did. But Jesus did not trust 
himself unto them, for that he knew all men.” He 
knew their fitfulness; he knew their untrustworthi- 
ness ; he knew that their fidelity was not to be de- 
pended on. Who of us can say for himself, all by 
himself, to that same Saviour, to-day, “ Lord, you 
know me through and through.’ You know that I 
am trustworthy, and can always be depended on”? 
Ah! it is not that we are worthy, but that he is; not 
that we are trustworthy, but that he is——which is the 
basis of our hope in Jesus. “ Herein is love,” says 
that same disciple who gave this testimony of Jesus, 
“not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” And 
because he loves us, we can trust him, even while he 
cannot trust us. 


A look ahead ought always to be a hopeful look to 
a child of God; for in God’s service the best things 
are always yet to come. A generous parent is con- 
stantly planning in advance for the benefit of the 
child of his love; arranging that at a set time a cer- 
tain pleasure or privilege shall be given, and certain 
benefits secured to that child. Much more does God, 
the bountiful and provident Father, make ready 
beforehand good things for every child of his love. 
In the new year many divinely planned blessings are 
awaiting us, and no lapse of time since their appoint- 
ment, nor any intervening chance, shall hinder their 
due appearing for our recognition and acceptance. 
The future lies before us like an ancient manuscript 
which, too fragile to bear the touch of a hand, is 
unrolled by threads that are fastened to the parch- 
ment and slowly draw it open. So will the coming 
year be unfolded by the steady strain of the minutes, 
and reveal God’s loving purposes in our behalf. With 
its covenanted dawns and sunsets, its seedtime and its 
harvest, there are to come unnumbered gifts for our 
individual need even beyond our best experiences or 
anticipations. ‘There is material good in countless 
forms; there is knowledge for the intellect, and joy 





for the heart, and fresh personal evidence of God’s 
power and faithfulness. Do we fear that the impene- 
trable scroll may contain also unexampled trials for 
us? That which is set down concerning God’s chil- 
dren in the secret record is all in God’s handwriting, 
and therefore is of love. This thought should give 
‘us cheer, even in forebodings of evil. And while it 
is true that to insure the autumn fruitage dark days 
must come meanwhile, we may confidently look to 
have our Saviour’s presence more consciously present 
to our souls, in the hour of tribulation, than it could 
be in a brighter hour, and to be enabled to understand 
in sorrow, as we never could in joy, his precious words 
of comfort. Therefore, according to God’s bidding, 
and in restful trust in God’s planning, let us be of 
good cheer as we go on to meet the hidden future, 
with its sure-to-be-revealed blessings. 





THE HEART OF THE NEW YEAR. 


Sometimes it is an advantage to turn aside from the 
familiar duties and environments of our lives, and to 
survey our characters and our works, as it were, from 
the outside. Even that “birth and education in a 
Christian land,” of which we sometimes make a thank- 
ful mention in our prayers and praises, may become 
so obvious and familiar a thing as to lose a part of its 
strength and beauty for very commonness. What we 
take for granted, day by day, may become less valued 
than what we earn or long for. 

Suppose, for instance, in the new year now opening 
upon us, we were to give up this familiar old faith of 
ourselves snd our’ ancestors, and try what help we 
might find in some other of the world’s religions. 
The “ mystery of life” is a thing the,burden of which 
has fallen heavily upon many taces and many minds, 
Christianity is but one of the explanations which have 
been offered for the solution of that mystery ; is it the 
best? May we not find in the “ wisdom of the ages” 
something better, after all? At leist, let us “make 
believe ” for a moment, with that vivid imagination 
which children carry into their play, that we are free 
to choose some ethnic or philosophic or materialistic 
faith or system, on which to base our lives for 1888, 
And who, indeed, is not left free in God’s plan to 
make such choice for himself? 

Thus there passes before our eyes some such pro- 
cession as Bayard Taylor saw in “ The Masque of the 
Gods.” The wealth and intellect and devoutness of 
Asiatic and African and European minds, in past 
ages, have framed many an answer to the world- 
question of the soul. One tells us to reverence fire, 
or its most visible presentation in the sun; another 
peoples ocean and stream and grove and plain and 
hearth with appropriate divinities; and still another 
fills the heavens with gods and goddesses that are 
mere projections of our own virtues and vices. The 
animal kingdom, in its lower orders and members, is 
raised to the honors of saintliness and divinity, shared 
elsewhere by carved wood, graven stone, or fragment 
of flesh or bone or hair. Poor, wretched things, we 
say with present pity ; but the glory of ancient civili- 
zation is largely the glory of such things as these, 
rising to a climax of art and song when the shameless 
goddess of physical impurity is thrust upon the throne 
of the God of love himself. In one or another of 
these religions great poets and philosophers have 
walked, perhaps holding a little aloof, but in a reserve 
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half contemptuous and half superstitious. How would 
it suit us to regulate our New Year lives as the wis- 
dom of Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, or even the 
“Christian paganism” of the Scandinavian peninsula 
would advise ? 

All this is past : 

“Where are they, Cotytto or Venus, 

Astarte or Ashtoreth, where?” 
Buried in the execrations of modern society, which is 
at length rising out of the mire which clogged the 
paths even of a century so recent as the eighteenth. 
All this is a mere day-dream of antiquity, it may be 
said, teaching no lesson to the nineteenth Christian 
century. But are there none now who say in word 
or act, that, after all, the future is insecure while the 
present is at hand? We are sure of the comforts of 
food and drink, dress and amusement, travel and 
experience ; let us enjoy them to the full while we 
may, and trust to luck for the hereafter. This used 
to be called Epivureanism, and it is to-day an offered 
answer to life’s riddle. Should a Stoic come back to 
life, would he have much difficulty in finding men 
and women whose philosophy is nothing but dogged 
endurance, grim and hopeless? Some of the most 
intelligent men and women of our day are mere deists, 
who decline to define any term for the spirit they 
dimly and occasionally revere, but do not worship. 
Who would need any long hunt to discover in Chris- 
tian England and America those who look forward, 
with East Indian stolidity, to mere absorption at death 
into the whole of the physical, or perhaps uncon- 
sciously spiritual, universe? Indeed, “esoteric Boodh- 
ism” has its devotees and its periodicals in London, 
New York, and Boston, and appeals with confidence 
to those dissatisfied with the various “isms” and 
“ ologies,” from Roman Catholicism of the medizval 
Spanish type to socialism and anarchism. Five 
minutes’ thought will convince the most careless, that 
“the world, the flesh, and the Devil,” as well as the 
spirits of the imperfect religions of the world, past 
and present, are to-day struggling with the ultimate 
religion of Christ the Master. The result is sure, but 
the end is not yet. 

How simple and strong and lovely, then, appears 
the gospel—the good news—by comparison! It is as 
fair in 1888 as it was on Calvary, or in the Rome of 
Nero, or when Augustine’s mission landed on British 
soil, or when the resolute Pilgrim feet touched Ply- 
mouth Rock. Its God the Father, Christ the Sav- 
iour and example, Holy Ghost the sanctifier, are as 
mighty in their gently exerted power as when Paul 
or Luther or the Wesleys preached, Its written word 
was never so widely studied or so honestly reverenced 
as now. Its contrast with its rivals, in the personal 
application and the individual life, is brighter and 
brighter as the new years become the old. Every 
fresh discussion of labor and poverty, the problems 
of society, the future of government and invention, 
but newly proves its force and its winsomeness. It is 
the religion that survives change and decay, and that 
so answers new questions as to prove that it was de- 
signed for universal and continual acceptance. 

But this outside view of the simple truth of Jesus 
Christ and his church is not enough. Our mood must 
be something more, for the next twelve months, than 
a mood of congratulation. Hierarchies and cathe- 
drals and churches and Sunday-schools, and imposing 
statistics of charitable and missionary enterprises, can 
never take the place, for us, of the renewed personal 
question. The heart of the new year, for us all, must 
be the heart of Christianity, the heart of love. Not 
even the negative can suffice; we cannot please and 
follow the Master by mere refraining from evil. Ac- 
tive love to God and man is the means whereby 

“Time is conquered and thy crown is won.” 
The daily thought of others, word to others, act for 
others, in Christ’s name and for his sake, is the Chris- 
tian joy for us all—the joy of the servant’s and 
soldier’s duty, the service which is perfect freedom, 
the submission which is the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. The briefest survey of the world’s 
ether religions and philosophies may well convince 





us, as it did the Saxon king of early Britain, that 
Christ is the answerer to the riddle,—he, the resurrec- 
tion, the way, the truth, and the life. That thought, 
in the changing weather and fortunes and duties of 
the year, we must transmute into a daily walk in his 
way,—the way of the cross, which is the way of light. 
His truth we must make apparent to those who yet 
love lies. And his life must be made ours. 

That life of Christianity’s founder is the life of 
love. Christian living, here or hereafter, next year 
or next century, is Christian loving. “Quid est 
caritas?” (“ What is charity?”) said the old cate- 
chist of the story. “Ah, magister, id est raritas” 
(“ Ah! master, it is a rarity”), was the humorous 
answer, The “charity” of the New Testament 
(the “love” of the Revised Version) is indeed all too 
rare; but we are bidden, with all the solemnity of 
the Founder of our religion, and of his associates 
and immediate followers, not to rest until we make it 
veritably the fulfilling of the law. It is a world’s 
distance away from mere selfish earthly passion; it 
is more than the kindly sentiment of a season or a 
mood; it isa deliberate and at length unconscious 
yearning and friendly affection and reverence for 
God, from whom we keep back no gift or part of 
heart, soul, mind, and strength. It is the perpetual 
willingness to sacrifice our worse selves for others’ 
good, and to share with them that which our better 
selves can become. Christianity is the religion of 
God and our neighbor; shall we dare, for the new 
year, to make it less than the “ethnic religions,” which 
could evoke the “live for others” motto, and a hun- 
dred other precepts of self-sacrifice and humanitarian- 
ism? It is a matter of regret to many Christian 
thinkers, that Emerson, great as he was, hardly 
grasped and stated the central force of the Christian 
system as they deem he ought to have done; shall 
we not, like him, strive to avoid the scorn of the 

“ Damsels of time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file,” 
by taking and using their best gifts in the year to 
come? Shall we not, if no more, remember, and act 
as remembering, what Emerson said in such words 
as these : 

“T seek my own satisfaction at my neighbor’s cost, 
and I find that he has an advocate in my own breast, 
interfering with my private action, and persuading 
me to act not even for his advantage, or that of all 
others, for it has no reference to persons, but in obedi- 
ence to the dictate of the general mind. Virtue is 
this obedience, and religion is the accompanying 
emotion, the thrill at the presence of the universal 
soul, Right action has a uniform sign in profitable- 
ness. All right actions are useful, and all wrong 
actions injurious. But usefulness is only the sign, 
never the motive. If the lofty friends of virtue had 
listened to [so-called] prudent counsellors, and not 
held themselves stiffly to their own sense, taking 
counsel of their bosom alone, the race of mankind 
would have been impoverished. Jesus Christ was a 
minister of the pure reason. The beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount are nonsense to the understand- 
ing; the reason affirms their immutable truth. This 
is the true revelation, of which every nation has some 
more or less perfect transcript.” 

And so .we turn from the crude and imperfect 
attempts of man’s faith and mind to help us to live 
advantageously in this universe of space and time, 
and find in the heart of Christ the heart of the New 
Year and of eternity; the love of God and. man 
which shall outlive the conditions which we now deem 
essential, and shall be not less true when 

“ Like a god self-slain on his own strange altar 
Death lies dead.” 
All the Rabbi ben Ezra of Browning’s great poem 
dared affirm, was that he had “made progress on the 
whole ;” without this power of Christ, our progress 
this year cannot be worth the name, for we have not 
the excuse of those who have lived, or live, in dark- 
ness or in such faint rays as the “light of nature” or 
the “light of Asia;” with it we have the earth and 





the heavens for our working-place. “Seeing ye have 
purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that 
ye love-one another with a pure heart fervently : 
being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever. ... And this is the word which by 
the gospel is preached unto you.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a point of exegesis or of exposition touched in 
the lesson-notes of The Sunday School Times, week by 
week, is called up by some correspondent after the lesson 
is past. In most cases it seems undesirable to reopen oné 
of these questions that has largely lost its interest for the 


time being to readers generally. But now and then a | 


point of this sort is raised, which is worthy of special 
attention. An instance of this kinu is furnished in thé 
following note—which tells its own story—from a supe- 
rior Greek scholar, a well-known member of the New 
Testament Revision Committee: 


Tn diseussing the miracle of the loaves, Dr. McLaren says, 
“Tt is useless to ask where was the point at which the miracu- 
lous multiplication came in.” But is he right? Wehave four 
accounts of the feeding of the five thousand, then follow two 
accounts of the similar miracle when four thousand were fed, 
In two of the former narratives (Mark and Luke), and in both 
of the latter, there is a hint given, favoring the opinion which 
Dr. McLaren prefers, namely, that the loaves (or broken pieces) 
were multiplied in the hands of our Lord himself. The Greek 
expressions referring to taking, blessing, and breaking, gre all 
of them in one tense, that which was used to indicate a single 
act. But in four out of six cases (see above) the word rendered 
“gave” is in the imperfect tense. This tense suggests continued 
action. A Greek writer might, for convenience, use the other 
tense in speaking of a continued action, so that the form in 
Matthew and John is not decisive against this sense. But a 
change from the one tense to the other, in the same sentence, 
does certainly emphasize the process of giving. The reason for 
the choice of tenses is most naturally found in the continued 


supply of the broken pieces of the loaves directly from the hands 
of Christ, the Giver. 





So simple a matter as “faith” is misapprehended or 
misunderstood by many a well-intentioned and warm- 
hearted child of God; and as a result of this miscon- 
ception of the term “ faith,” the very nature of prayer in 
faith is also misconceived. Faith is understood by many 
as a confident expectation of such gifts from God as 


God’s child asks for; instead of as a confident assurance 


that God will do that which is best for his child—as God 
sees what is best beyond his child’s knowledge in the 
premises. A Chicago correspondent is troubled at this 


point, in view of a recent suggestion of this truth in 
these columns. He asks: 


Is it true that biblical faith is only “a restful trust in a lov- 
ing Saviour”? Has it no “ confident expectation” init? Had 
Elijah no “confident expectation” when he prayed that it 
might not rain, and again for rain? (Jas.5:17,18.) What 
did Jesus mean when he said, “If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you” (John 15:7)? It does not seem to me that we 
honor him or his promise if we, conscious that the one double 
condition is fulfilled, “leave it to the Saviour to decide what shall 
be the response,” instead of claiming and accepting the “whatso- 
ever we will.” For a definition of “ faith’’ that shall be effec- 
tive, I think we may trust the Holy Ghost, speaking through 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 11: 1, Rev. Ver.): 
““ Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen.” If we have this kind of faith, and know 
withal that we have fulfilled Christ’s conditions (not man’s), 
we can get up quite a good deal of “confident expectation” 
that when we ask “anything” in Christ’s name, “that” (not 
something else) will he do (John 14: 14), ‘ 


It is true that the definition of “faith,” in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, is a correct one. It is also true that the 
promise of our Lord, as recorded by John, may be rested 
on in its literalness. But we need to look well to both 
the definition and the promise, to be sure that we have 
their meaning as they stand in the sacred text. It is 
obvious that not everything that every human being 
hopes for is to be given him because he expects it con- 
fidently. It would be a curse to him if this were so. 
God’s child wants to believe, and he can, that God will 
do better for him than he asks or thinks (Eph. 3 : 20); 
therefore his faith causes him to trust the answer to his 
prayer to Him in whom he shows trust by his prayer to 
Him. The promise of Jesus is to his disciples as his dis- 
ciples; not to those who are unwilling to be wholly and 
always his. “ Whatsoever ye [as my disciples] will [to 


have done to you] ié shall be done unto you.” No disci- 
ple of Jesus as a disciple of Jesus can take it upon him- 
self to decide what is best for him in a matter beyond 
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his knowledge; therefore no disciple of Jesus as a disci- 
ple of Jesus can be confident that his Lord will give him 
that which it may not be best for him to have. Fitness 
for his divinely assigned duties, strength against tempta- 
tion, grace according to his needs,—such things as these 
the disciple knows that God has provided for him, accord- 
ing to his faith; therefore he can have confident expec- 
tation of them, without doubt or questioning, as he asks 
them from God. But waving harvest-fields, and full 
garners, and bounding health (all of them given as figures 
of speech in God’s promises), may not be for the petitioner’s 
truest personal good; and because of his lack of knowl- 
edge at this point, he wants to leave the issue with God, 
as he asks for them.. In order to constitute it a prayer 
of faith, his prayer for these things must be conditioned 
on God’s seeing them to be best for him; and as thus 
conditioned, his prayer is sure of an answer from God. 
Elijah was set to represent Jehovah in a conflict with 
the priests of Baal. In that position he had a confident 
expectation of an answer to his prayer for that which 
would glorify Jehovah in that conflict. But the child of 
God who reads James‘5: 17 as justifying him in a confident 
expectation of securing a drought of three years and six 
months by his personal prayer forsuch a miracle,—whether 
the miracle be for God’s honor or not,—misapprehends 
the plain teachings of the word of God. And so it is 
with any child of God in personal sickness. He may 
pray for healing, in confident expectation that God will 
give him healing if healing be best for him; but the 
very moment he takes it upon himself to decide that 
health is better to him than sickness just now, that 
moment takes him out of the state of a true-hearted, 
trustful child of God. 








VOICES OF THE FUTURE. 
BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT. 


The voices of the past are ever sounding, 
And give their impulse to our present life, 
In wisdom of the ages deep abounding, 
To cheer or warn amid our daily strife. 


In times of joy they come to us with blessing, 
To breathe their peace when all is bright and fair. 
In hours of grief they blend with thoughts depressing, 
And bring us aid our burdens’ weight to bear. 


The voices of the future, too, are calling, 
Though few may listen to their faint appeal, 

All unobserved their accents gently falling, 
Reverberate with coming woe or weal. 


Whene’er we strive and conquer, their applauding 
Is gently borne as with an angel’s breath, 

But when we falter, coming time defrauding, 
They whisper coldly as with chill of death. ** 


Whatever wrong the present age is bearing, 
With prospect dim that it will be redressed, 
That very, wrong, if borne without despairing, 
May through our patience make the future blest. 
Brown University. 





THE SEA OF GALILEE. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 

Neither grand nor lovely scenery is the ordinary fea- 
ture of a Palestine landscape. The country is generally, 
like our own lives, ordinary and commonplace. Yet, as 
there are few lives without some stirring or eventful 
episode, so in the Holy Land there are places which, 
some for beauty, some for grandeur or impressiveness, 
are not easily surpassed. Such are Nablous or Shechem, 
Banias or Cesarea Philippi, and, not least, the sea of 
Galilee. From whatever point it is approached, the first 
sight of that secluded lake will remain riveted on the 
memory. We will visit it by the route most generally 
taken by Western travelers, that from Nazareth by Cana 
and Hattin. This road must ever have a charm all its 
own. It is not picturesque nor romantic. It is not girt 
with ruins nor lined with antiquities, but it is the same 
unchanged track trodden time after time by the Saviour. 
As he traveled it, followed by eager crowds, how many 
of his parables were uttered, how many of his miracles 
performed, along this very path. 

We pass under the gnarled old olive-trees of Cana,—old 
enough, we might fancy, to have stood there eighteen 
hundred years ago—and descend into the rich plain of 
Sahel el Atl, where the French general Junot fought a 
desperate battle with the Turks in April, 1799. We 
then mount to the upland plain of Hattin, on which, on 
July 4 and 5, 1187, was fought the battle of Hattin, 
which sealed the fate of the Crusades, when the fruit of 
three generations of heroism was recklessly thrown 
away by one fatal error,—leaving a strong position to cross 





the plain, without one drop of water. Here Saladin 
captured King Guy of Lusignan. The finest army ever 
seen in Paiestine, overpowered by thirst, was simply 
massacred; and very soon Jerusalem fell, never again, to 
this day, to own the Christian sway. Next we see Irbid, 
the Beth-Arbel of the Old Testament, and our thoughts 
are recalled from modern and medieval historic memo- 
ries to the old records of the chosen people. We walk 
on for another hour or two. On a sudden there bursts 
on the sight a-picture, not of majesty or grandeur, but of 
calm repose and peaceful beauty, scarcely to be equaled 
elsewhere. As by a sudden. flash, far below us—more 
than one thousand feet—the deep blue basin of the sea 
of Galilee is revealed, slumbering in placid sweetness 
beneath its encircling rampart of hills. The atmosphere 
is marvelously clear, and seems to bring up distant 
objects close to our eyes.—Just below us a narrow plain 
fringes the lake; and on its edge stands Tiberias, with its 
broken quays, its crumbling fortifications, its white- 
roofed houses and palm-trees. We are looking down on 
the most hallowed scenes of our Lord’s ministry. The 
whole lake is visible, except the south end, where the 
Jordan emerges from it, aud a portion to our left, which 
is cut off by the intervening heights above Magdala. 
The lake is but thirteen miles long, yet on the little strip 
of shore north of us once stood Magdala, Capernaum, 
Chorazin, and Bethsaida. On one of those slopes was 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount. We can see the 
entrance of the Jordan at the north, the opening in the 
girdle of hills, the grassy slope on which the five 
thousand were fed. Two or three fishing-boats, with 
their lateen sails, remind us of the boats of old that put 
off from Tiberias, Opposite us, on the other side of the 
lake, are the heights under which lay the city of Ger- 
gesa, now Khersa, the scene of the healing of the demo- 
niac and of the destruction of the herd of swine. Just 
above it, but withdrawn from view, was Aphek, now Fik, 
the scene of one of Israel’s greatest victories over the 
Syrians. The prospect is commanding, but all looks 
small for the crowded theatre of the great events which 
seem to consecrate every mile of its shores. The color- 
ing is exquisitely delicate and varied when the afternoon 
sun lights up the eastern hills with golden tints and pur- 
ple shadows; but I have seen the view even more lovely 
when the full moon rises over the cliffs of Gergesa, shoot- 
ing her silver beams across the lake, and lifting the white 
houses and palm-trees out of the shadow. 
“‘ And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on dark Galilee.” 


The descent to Tiberias is rugged and precipitous. The 
change in the climate and character of the vegetation is 
sudden and striking. From the fertile uplands of Galilee 
we pass, as we descend to six hundred feet below the sea 
level, to a tropical flora. Every flower, tree, and shrub is 
different. The shores of the lake at every season of the 
year are hot and oppressive. Of all the busy towns that 
once studded the fringe of the sea of Galilee, Tiberias 
alone remains. None of these are mentioned in the Old 
Testament. Chinnereth indeed occurs; but it has been 
lost, absorbed, probably, by its near neighbor, Tiberias, 
founded by Herod, and which soon became the capital 
of Galilee. But it was emphatically a Gentile city ; and 
yet, after the destruction of Jerusalem, it became for three 
hundred years the metropolis of Judaism, where its 
rabbis taught, and where the Mishna, the Talmud and 
the Masorah were compiled. Shrunken as it is to-day, 
with wide open spaces inside the massive bastions of its 
shattered walls, it still has a certain importance as the 
seat of a Jewish rabbinical university. About a mile 
to the south of the city a town of whited sepulchres, con- 
spicuous from afar, marks the burial-place of the greatest 
fathers of rabbinical learning for the last sixteen hundred 
years. Just beyond this venerated cemetery, a white 
dome and cluster of buildings cover the famous hot sul- 
phurous baths of Tiberias, still in constant use. 

South of the baths there is nothing of historic interest. 
Let us, then, turn and walk along the shore from Tiberias 
northward. A narrow strip of beach, about three miles 


‘long, sometimes receding into a sloping field, sometimes 


contracted by the beetling cliffs above into a mere rocky 
path overhanging the sea, connects the slopes of Tiberias 
with the fertile plain of Gennesaret. About two-thirds 
of the way is a mill, with a copious hot spring, and a few 
corn-fields and gardens straggling among the traces of 
walls in a little plain, identified with the Dalmanutha of 
the New Testament. Here the high-table land pushes 
right to the sea, and we climb a shoulder and descend on 
a squalid village, at the corner of a marshy plain, sur- 
rounded by a thick growth of thorn-trees, a solitary palm- 
tree, and a ruinous stone tower. This is Magdala, a 
name loved and familiar through Christendom. It is 
now called Mejdel,—in Hebrew, Migdol ; thatis, the watchy 





tower,—from some tower which guarded the entrance 
to the plain. Before proceeding along the shore, let us 
turn up to the left, skirting the southern edge of the 
plain, of which we have a clear view throughout its 
wholé extent. The sides of the enclosing hills here 
gently slope and melt into the open fields, and are culti- 
vated some little way up. A few years ago all was wil- 
derness, with-an occasional patch of cultivation. Now 
it is under crops through its whole extent. Popular 
tradition places the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount 
at Hattin, an impossible locality. The more probable 
spot is on one of these slopes, looking down on the plain, 
but slightly retired from the busy highway by the shore, 
Here our Lord may have ascended a little way, and then, 
sitting down on one of the many projecting boulders, he 
could be heard and seen by a vast multitude gathered 
around and below him, as in an amphitheatre. The 
exact site must, of course, ever remain conjectural. But 
I have often been struck by the remarkable acoustic 
properties of this enclosed basin, where at night we can 
hear the human voice at the distance of half « mile. 

Let us now return to Mejdel, and follow the shore to 
the ancient Bethsaida. The narrow silvery beach is 
formed, not of sand, but of myriads of triturated fresh- 
water shells. ..long this beach, shaded by the oleanders 
which come down to the water’s edge, our Saviour must 
time after time have walked to and from his home at 
Capernaum, Four little perennial brooks work their 
way across the plain, and are in part the cause of its 
extraordinary fertility. Josephus describes it as an 
earthly paradise, where eternal spring reigns and the 
choicest fruits grow luxuriantly. Then it was the centre 
of trade and commerce, the home of a busy population. 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum were just to the 
north of it. Through those towns and across the plain 
was the great arterial commercial route from Damascus 
to the coast. In the times of the Jewish monarchy, the 
caravan-road struck across the eountry north of the lake; 
but the new line was developed by the Greeks and after- 
wards by the Herods, till Galilee became the commercial 
centre of Syria. Caravans from Palmyra and the far 
east passed on their way to Ptolemais and Tyre. Busy 
custom-houses stood at the gateways of the crowded 
cities. More than six hundred crafts ceaselessly plied 
on the waters for fishing or for transport. Stately palaces 
and luxurious villas lined the whole shore on the west- 
ern side. ; 

But far more absorbing are the sacred associations of 
Gennesaret. It was the very central pulpit of our Lord’s 
teaching. From the utterance of the Sermon on the 
Mount on its slopes, from the day when he, repelled from 
his home at Nazareth, made Capernaum his own city, 
these holy fields were the scenes of a large proportion of 
the divine acts of mercy recorded in the gospel; every 
step recalls his miracles, and reminds us of his parables, 
Here was uttered the parable of the sower. Every detail 
is re-enacted before our eyes to-day. There we see the 
beaten unfenced path across the plowed land, on which, 
as he crosses it, the sower leaves the seed exposed to the 
flocks of larks and buntings which follow in his wake. 
There the boulders peep through the black mould, their 
shoulders thinly covered with soil. Through the dark 
ooze in that moist patch we can see the strong shoots of 
the thorny ’nubk peeping forth, ready soon to choke the 
springing corn. On that spit of shingle the fisherman of 
Ain Tabighah is drawing up his boat, where the toilers 
of Bethsaida hauled up theirs, and where they thrust out 
a little from the land, while He sat in the stern and 
addressed the crowds that fringed the shore. 

Thus musing, and recalling the pictures of which this 
landscape was once the setting, we reach the north angle 
of Gennesaret, a little projecting rocky headland, like 
the southern one. Here, shaded by a noble fig-tree,— 
whence its name Ain et Tin, “‘ the spring of the fig-tree,” 
—a copious spring of clear warm water bursts from the 
foot of the cliff, and feeds a little pooi and a swamp 
beyond it, a jungle of papyrus waving its feathery crest. 
The papyrus, long since extinct in Egypt, is found here 
and in the great marshes of Huleh (Merom), and nowhere 
else in Syria. We now round the headland, and soon 
come on a group of ruined buildings and a fine octagonal 
fountain, in and round which gush forth numerous little 
streamlets of steaming hot water, forming a little morass, 
amid a thicket of oleanders, canebrake, and chrysan- 
themums; while the creak of arustic water-mill reminds 
us that still a few inhabitants remain on the site of Beth- 
saida, for such I believe Et Tabighah to have erstwhile 
been. Its inhabitants are still fishermen, and just off 


this spot is the favorite fishing-ground of the lake. They 
have not the boats of Tiberias, but lie under a wattled 
screen by the shore, watching for the approach of a 
shoal, They are quite naked; and when the ripple 
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announces that the fish are coming, they wade up to 
their shoulders, and dexterously throw out their net, 
seldom failing to secure a haul,—and this several times in 
the space of an hour. We could here picture St. Peter 
casting his fisher’s coat about him, for he was naked. 

From Bethsaida the pilgrim may go by the shore to 
Tell Hum; but inland, more than two miles distant from 
either place, among the heaps of basalt at the foot of the 
hills, is Kerazeh, the Chorazin of the Gospels. ‘“ Woe 
unto thee,” indeed, for more weird or desolate remains 
could scarcely be conceived. Little is left above the 
foundations of houses, which, however, can be very easily 
traced, showing the arrangements of a Galilean house in 
our Saviour’s time to be exactly what we find them 
to-day. No inhabitants seem to have disturbed this 
solitude since the place was destroyed many centuries ago. 

A little wady runs down to the lake from Chorazin, 
and about its mouth are strewn large blocks of stone in 
heaps, many almost covered by the water. Most of the 
stones are black basalt; but among them mingled blocks 
of white limestone and marble catch the eye, many of 
them sharply chiseled. A little farther the débris has been 
lately cleared away, revealing the foundations of an oblong 
building seventy-five feet by fifty-six, and the pedestals of 
twenty-eight columns, which supported the roof. We 
may feel satisfied we are here standing in the synagogue 
of Capernaum, Tell Hum, “the mound of Hum,” is its 
local name; a very natural modification of Caphar-naum, 
“the town of Hum,” where the site has been desolate for 
fifteen centuries. Granting this, we are standing. on one 
of the most hallowed spots on earth; for on that floor 
and within those walls our Lord delivered the discourse 
on the living bread in John 6. In fact, we may almost 
say that from this spot the gospel was first promulgated. 
Among the marble blocks which strew the ground is one 
which has been the lintel of the door of the synagogue, 
and on it is sculptured the pot of manna. Perhaps the 
Saviour glanced on that Very carving, as he proclaimed, 
“Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead.” When we see, too, that the material of the build- 
ing was white marble in the midst of the black basalt 
town, we recall the eulogy of the Jewish elders of the 
Roman centurion, “who loveth our nation, and hath 
built us a synagogue.” 

From Tell Hum a path along the beach leads to the 
place where the Jordan enters the lake. Its banks are 
here bare of trees, and, fording the stream, we follow its 
course for two miles, till we come to a mound strewn 
with stones,—Bethsaida Julias, never more than a fish- 
ing village. On its grassy slopes our Lord fed the five 
thousand, and, on a later occasion, gave sight to the 
blind man. 

It is scarcely practicable to pass hence along the shore 
of the lake on the eastern side, there being neither track 
nor space for one where the steep cliffs push sheer into 
the water. To visit the other side, we must do as the 
people of old did, ‘take shipping,” and, starting from 
Tiberias, have a row of three and a half hours to Ger- 
gesa, The boats are probably unchanged from Scripture 
times,—about twenty-two feet by seven feet beam, par- 
tially decked at bow and stern, and carrying a lateen sail, 
bent on a long bamboo. But the winds are very uncer- 
tain, and it is generally calm in the centre of the lake. 
We must depend on the oars. We steer for the opening 
of the Wady Fik (Aphek), nearly opposite Tiberias, and 
then skirt the shore till opposite the steep place where 
the swine are supposed to have rushed down, and land 
among thickets of oleanders. The cliffs above are full 
of tombs, which, in the early spring, are inhabited by 
Bedouin shepherds. But before summer has well set 
in, gigantic thistles and nettles have choked all the 
herbage and banished the flocks. The ruins of Khersa 
are desolate, but the wall of rough stones by which it 
was protected can be easily traced. The whole of this 
east side is now utterly desolate and without inhabitants 
till we come to the little village of Semakh, close to the 
exit of the Jordan. There is a sensation of inexpressi- 
ble loneliness when scrambling here in solitude, and we 
recall the gospel incident of Jesus retiring to this, ‘the 
other side,” for prayer apart. There were never more 
than two or three villages on the east shore; and in 
those days, when Tiberias and Gennesaret were busy 
commercial centres, the contrast of the solitude of these 
rocks and thickets must have been great indeed. Except- 
ing for the incidents of gospel story, this shore is without 
history, ancient or modern. Behind it stretches the rugged 
plateau of the Jélan, part of Trachonitis,—a forbidding, 
bare volcanic region reaching nearly to Damascus. 

On the west, running back from Gennesaret; the coun- 
try is full of beauty and interest, but it is chiefly apart 
from Bible history. Wild glens many hundred feet deep, 
into the centre of some of which the sun never penetrates, 





seam the hills which form the base of the highlands of 
Galilee. These are almost the last haunts of many a 
wild animal. Of old they were the impregnable retreats 
of robber bands of outlaws, whose fastnesses still remain, 
and which taxed all the power and resources of Herod 
the Great ere they were stormed. Another wild ravine 
leads up to Safed, supposed to be the place pointed out 
by our Lord-when he said, “ A city set on a hill cannot 
be hid.” Safed, at that tine, and ever since, a place of 
some importance, is not mentioned in Bible history. 
From its castle, built by the Crusades, we have the 
grandest panorama in northern Palestine. The fore- 
ground descends, by a graduated series of hills, three 
thousand feet to the lake, of which we can see the east 
and west sides spread beneath us to the very exit of the 
Jordan, the batlis and city of Tiberias, Mejdel, and Gen- 
nesaret. Eastward are the cones and craters of the black 
Lejah. Southward Tabor stands out prominently, with 
Gilboa peeping to the west of it, and in front of it, the 
horns of Hattin and its plain, faced by the grand cliffs of 
the Robbers’ valley, in which we can clearly descry the 
caves. Further west are the wooded hills of Naphtali, 
where the deer still roams. “Naphtali is a hind let 
loose.” Where else can we gaze on a scene so replete 
with the memories of more than three thousand years, 
and those embracing some of the most sacred and 
momentous in the history of man? 
The College, Durham, England. 





SYRO-PHGENICIA AND THE LAND 
OF ISRAEL. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


By the mention of a single name in describing a cer- 
tain unknown woman (Mark 7: 26; comp. Matt, 15: 22), 
the Gospels open before us a door that leads to a wide 
field of history. By recording a simple incident con- 
nected with that name, they disclose in a quiet but im- 
pressive manner the characteristic wisdom of our divine 
Lord. We have an unexpected incident, brought about 
in an unexpected manner, and conveying an unex- 
pected lesson. . 

Evidently the readers of the Gospels at the time they 
were written would have no difficulty with the words 
“Canaan,” which is used by Matthew (Matt, 15 : 22), 
and “ Phoenicia,” which is used by Mark (Mark 7 : 26) ; 
for both names were then applied to one and the same 
country. Likewise “Syria” hada well-known but much 
wider signification. To combine the two words, Syria 
and Pheenicia, as Mark has done, would be to confine 
the district or region to which this woman belonged 
within very narrow limits. She was of Syria, but locally 
from Pheenicia, and there is every reason to suppose that 
she resided in the district that belonged to Tyre. Beyond 
this general statement it is not necessary to give exact 
boundaries; nor could they be given, even were they 
desired. 

The limits of Phoenicia, of the territory belonging to 
Sidon, of that belonging to Tyre, of that belonging to 
Damascus, and of Syria itself, varied greatly at different 
periods. The kingdom of Tyre, as we know, sometimes 
extended inland as far as Damascus, embracing all the 
country between, including such places as Mount Her- 
mon, Cesarea Philippi, and Dan. Kadesh also, the most 
northern of the three cities of refuge on the west of the 
Jordan, was properly in Galilee; but in the time of Christ 
it belonged to the Tyrians. At other times the limits 
of Tyre and Sidon were confined to the narrow plain 
lying between the sea and the mountains. The terri- 
tory of Tyre was small; but, like Palestine, Assyria, 
Egypt, or Greece, its influence in the ancient world was 
very great. 

The Pheeniciatis established themselves here at a very 
early period. Even before Abraham arrived in the land, 
they were already a prosperous people. An ancient coin 
of Sidon, in my possession, bears the legend in the Pheeni- 
cian language: “Sidon the mother of Carthage, Hippo, 
Citium, and Tyre.” Although Tyre was a colony from 
Sidon, in Bible times it seems to have enjoyed the 
supremacy in commercial and many other respects. 

Friendly relations existed between the. Hebrews and 
the people of Tyre in the days of Solomon, when Phe- 
nician workmen took an important part in the building 
of the temple. Timber and skilled laborers were needed 
by the Hebrews, and on their part they could furnish the 
Pheenicians with necessary supplies which they could 
not raise, at least in sufficient quantities, for themselves 
(see Acts 12: 20). 

The languages of the two countries were nearly identi- 
cal, and on this account the inhabitants would be drawn 
more closely together than they otherwise would have 
ween, even had not this been necessitated by their pecu- 





liar geographical position. The chief relation, however, 
that existed between the two peoples from the earliest to 
the latest times, was of a commercial character. If we 
consider an agricultural people on the one hand, anda 
commercial and maritime people on the other, brought 
for centuries into the closest relations, we have, in brief, 
the conditions upon which these two nations existed 
side by side. 

Historians have noticed the fact, that, so far as is 
known, there was-never any war between Phoenicia and 
Palestine; and, no doubt, the true reason was their mutual 
dependence upon each other. Phoenicia could not exist 
without the supplies that came from Palestine; nor could 
Palestine exist without the market which Phoenicia 
afforded for her products,—her choice wheat, her honey, 
oil, and balm. No one presumes to say that these two 
countries were perfectly harmonious during all the cen- 
turies of their intercourse. Where people trade together 
extensively there will always be some friction ; and: at 
times we find the Jews calling the Phoenicians “ fraudu- 
lent traders,” and the Phenicians retorting by calling 
the Jews a race of “cheats.” Such sharp language, 
however, never led to hostilities, 

Ancient writers are unanimous in praising Tyre on 
account of its beautiful situation. Earth, sky, and sea 
combined to make their little “kingdom” an earthly 
paradise. Behind them were the grand mountains, and 
before them the great sea, which, in an important sense, 
was a part of their domain. The heights above were 
clothed with cedars, the foot-hills with forests of oak, 
and the plain was attractive by its groves of palm. 
Flowers and fruit-trees of many kinds filled the gardens 
and adorned the landscape; and the fields abounded in 
choice productions, which the rich- soil and the favoring 
climate brought to perfection. 

One of the most eloquent passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, if not in all ancient history, is that where Ezekiel 
describes the wealth and power, the character and influ- 
ence, of Tyre (Ezek. 26 to 28). From the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean it rose in “ perfect beauty.” Men 
gazed with admiration upon its walls, towers, and build- 
ings perfected by her builders’ hands, Her seamen were 
renowned for their skill, and her ships were the wonder 
of the age. It was the most famous mart in the world. 
Merchants, and rich and costly goods from every land, 
were there,—gold, silver, and precious stones; mineral 
products of every kind; purple, blue, and embroidered 
work; costly garments, spices, and scented woods; honey, 
oil, and balm; wheat, wool, and wine; choice varieties 
of fish, the fattest of sheep and lambs, and horses of the 
finest breed. She possessed beauty, wisdom, riches,— 
everything that heart could desire or name as requisite to 
the highest development and prosperity to which a city 
might aspire. To describe the great privileges she had 
enjoyed, we may use the words which the prophet applies 
to her king: “Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of 
God.” “Thou hast walked up and down in the midst of 
the stones of fire.’ The man of God counts up the many 
claims she has to distinction, and the catalogue has all 
the bewilderment and splendor that one might experi- 
ence in a dream of Eastern life. All this, however, was 
worldly glory which had no mora! quality. 

Asaseafaring people, the Phoenicians acquired a knowl- 
edge of the world. With this kind of culture there is 
always connected a certain freedom of thought and liberal- 
ity of feeling. There is little or no place for severe rules 
of life. That religion is best which is not too exacting 
in its demands. The interests of such a people require 
that they live at peace with all men; and, as a rule, the 
Pheenicians did not interfere with the religion, govern- 
ment, or laws, of the many strange people with whom 
they came in contact. 

It was but natural that such a people should increase 
in wealth. They made commendable progress, also, in 
the arts and sciences, and were not without their schol- 
ars, historians, and learned men, the loss of whose works, 
so famous in the ancient world, has ever been regarded 
as a most serious calamity. They sought out favored 
localities in the mountains, and occupied them as reli- 
gious centres; a notable instance being that of Cesarea 
Philippi, where they had their altars and practiced their 
rites long before the place was known to the Greeks. 
Fountains, caves, and hill-tops, especially .about Mount 
Hermon, were consecrated to. Baal-worship. On the 
other hand, they were the unconscious channel through 
which the fame of Israel, of its temple, and of that land 
so full of the wonders of Jehovah, were carried through 
the world. In the matter of building houses they went 
to an unprecedented degree of extravagance, which was 
imitated by at least one town in Galilee,—that of Zabu- 
lun, “a place of great beauty, whose houses were mod- 
eled after those of Tyre and Sidon” (Josephus, Wars, IL, 
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18, 9). This statement must be supplemented by that of 
Strabo, who says that the houses of Tyre were many sto- 
ries in height, “more even than at Rome,” where it 
seems that Augustus, in order to check this strange 
fashion, found it necessary to issue a decree against it. 

But commercial prosperity brought with it many and 
great temptations to which the Phenicians yielded until 
their land was full of immorality and vice. The strict 
worshipers of Jehovah, who had little connection with 
the outside world, could not look upon the morals 
and religion, or, as they felt, upoh the lack of both, 
in Tyre and Sidon, with any degree of toleration. The 
godly men among the Hebrews regarded these cities as 
places that were wicked beyond the hope of reformation, 
—beyond even the mercy of God. They were severe in 
their judgment, but there is no doubt that in the main 
they were correct. Those people had abandoned them- 
selves to licentiousness and immoralities of every kind, 
until they had become as corrupt as any people on earth 
have ever been. 

Worst of all, the forms of irreligion and immorality so 
prevalent and notorious in these cities were made attractive 
by all the arts that luxury could devise; and the Hebrews, 


being brought into constant contact with these influences, 


yielded to them, and fell again and again into terrible 
sin. The vices that were practiced under the very shadow 
of the temple in Jerusalem, in the name of the false gods 
of Phoenicia, were too appalling to be named. It is no 
wonder that the few who remained faithful to Jehovah 
cried out bitterly against those who had brought moral 
and spiritual ruin upon their people. It is a noticeable 
fact that the denunciations of the prophets against Tyre 
were based chiefly on religious grounds. It is impossi- 
ble to describe, or even to appreciate, the intensity of 
feeling which, in the time of our Lord, the Jews cher- 
ished towards those cities by the sea, and their inhabi- 
tants, because of the things we have mentioned. 

It is necessary to have in mind this historical back- 
ground, which we have indicated only in part, before we 
can realize the significance of Christ’s reference to Tyre 
and Sidon, in the woes which he pronounced against the 
impenitent cities of Gulilee (Matt. 11: 20). 





TRAINING A PRIMARY CLASS IN PRAYER. 
BY JULIA H. JOHNSTON. 


In the primary, as in the intermediate, department of 
the Sunday-school, the work of instruction, as leading 
to duty and to decision, takes precedence of everything 
else, Children should be taught the lesson-story in clear 
and simple fashion, that they may become familiar with 
Scripture history and characters. No other work can 
take the place of this. e 

But there is a secondary phase of primary-class work 
which is just as important in its way. There is oppor- 
tunity for training, as well as for teaching. The devel- 
opment of*child-character in studious habits, in reason- 
ing and thinking power, in the practice of systematic 
giving, and in all desirable activities, belongs, in its 
beginnings, to the primary room. As one has said, 
“The enemy will sow tares, and ‘go his way.’ There is 
no occasion for watchfulness on his part; the tares will 
grow untended.” But the good seed sown must be 
watered, and the pliant growths directed. Surely the 
earliest opportunity, outside the family, should neither 
be missed nor misimproved, 

Among many things important and possible, few are 
more essential than the training of little children in 
audible prayer. 

In a very large class it may be difficult to secure more 
than a reverent and intelligent following of the leader 
in repeating petitions, phrase by phrase, after the gen- 
eral custom. In small classes—and the majority of our 
-classes are comparatively small—it is possible to teach 
the children to lead in prayer, and takes little more 
time, if any, than is usually given to the opening devo- 
tional exercises. 

Very simple explanations of the nature of prayer 
should be given; and the devout manner of the teacher 
should prevent disorder, and compel seriousness, through- 
out the exercise. 

Explicit questions, directed sometimes to individual 
scholars, will call out “things to be thankful for” and 
“things we wish to ask for;” and in this way a very 
definite idea of subjects for praise and prayer can be 
given before the petitions are offered. 

The whole class may be asked to engage in prayer, 
each in turn; or the teacher may designate certain rows 
of scholars, or a number of children in different seats. 
“Wisdom is profitable to direct.” Some children, trained 
at home, may be able to formulate their own petitions, 
in the sentence-prayers; but others may need to be defi- 





nitely instructed, in this wise: ‘“Mary may thank God 
for bringing us together to-day ;” ‘“ Bessy may ask that 
he will bless us while we are here;” “Willy may pray for 
all who are absent this morning.” Children who have 
mentioned special subjects of prayer should be allowed 
to present,them. With very little ones it may be neces- 
sary to repeat the petition first, and allow them to follow, 
as they do at their mother’s knees, 

It is usually better that all should kneel, with the 
teacher in a position to overlook andguide them. Each 
should be called upon by name, in turn, and the necessity 
of speaking distinctly, that all may join in each prayer, 
should be impressed beforehand. The little circle of 
prayer may he completed by repeating in concert, after 
the leader, a few specific petitions, suited to the lesson 
hour. Other details, and adaptations to individual 
classes, will readily occur to any teacher. 

The utmost care is required to prevent the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness in children, and to guard 
against misunderstanding and irreverence. It should be 
taken for granted that all will take part asa great privi- | 
lege. Ifany hesitate or refuse, they can be quietly passed 
over. 

When we reflect that probably in all our classes may 
be found those who have little or no home training, the 
importance of this effort grows upon us; and only those 
who have led little children in such a golden chain of 
prayer know the sweetness and solemnity of the little 
service. 
of limited time constantly hampers us. We must do the 
best that we can, and, with “here a little and there a 
little,” accomplish as much as we can, during the lesson 
hour, which is largely the limit of our opportunity. 

We have the strongest incentive to do our utmost. If 
it were better for a man that “a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones,” what shall be the 
reward of those who earnestly endeavor, by all available 
means, to bring them near to the Saviour that he may 
“ put his hands upon them and bless them”? 

“Speak, Lord! Thy words, thy ways, are always best. 
Make duty clear, and faith can leave the rest.” 





A NEW SCHEDULE. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 


There is one significant reason for the fact that a large 
proportion of our Sunday-school scholars do not go to 
church, and that the Sunday-school exercises form their 
only religious service during the day. This applies, 
however, to one class only of these absentees from 
morning worship. I have a friend ina large city, who 
counts eight or ten half-grown girls in her Bible class, all 
of them from: the poorer sort of homes. It is a very 
interesting class; the girls prepare careful lessons, listen 
well, and show deep interest in her teaching, but, to her 
regret, their attendance at the morning service of the 
church is irregular and infrequent. 

“Will you not stay for the sermon this morning, 
Kitty?” she asked one of her most earnest and inter- 
ested scholars. 

The girl hesitated, colored, and finally said, “’Deed, 
Miss Mildred, I should love to, but I don’t think I 
ought; you see, mother’s done all the cleaning up, as 
it is, to let me come off to Sunday-school, and I think 
I ought to go home and help her get dinner.” 

“Can’t she come to church if you go home?” asked 
my friend, 

“Oh, no! ma’am; you see Pap, he don’t care much 
about church, and he’s used to havin’ his dinner at 
twelve o’clock. Then Sunday is the only day he can eat 
at home, and we likes to have things extra nice and 
comfortable for him.” 

Kitty went home. “And what could I say?” exclaimed 
her teacher. “I knew, of course, that it was Kitty’s 
duty to be at church ; but how could I so present this to 
her as not to dishonor that other duty of helping her 
mother aud gratifying her poor hard-worked father? ” 

An instant’s outlook will remind us that most of our 
working-people have their dinner-hour at twelve,—just 
the time when many of our preachers have fairly entered 
upon the sermon; that there are no servants in these 
homes to have dinner in readiness, even should the 
family be content to put it off till one; and we must feel 
that if to the poor the gospel is to be preached, a change 
of schedule is needed. ‘ 

The Roman Catholic Church recognizes and solves the 
difficulty by an early “mass,” attended by all devout 
servants and poor people, followed by another service at 
the usual church hour, If this does not suit our different 
organization, surely some other remedy may be found, 

It may be said that these people could attend the 


In this, as in other things we long to do, the fact} 





evening service; but dothey? And, indeed, we could 
hardly expect that they should (as we are speaking of 
those who feel no great eagerness after church privileges, 
the very ones we want to reach), when we remember that 
the usual bedtime of many of them is eight o’clock, and 
that they must be up again by five o’clock Monday 
morning. 

Does it not seem as if our church services were arranged 
for the convenience of the so-called gentility ? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME: 


—_—_—>—_—_——. 


LARRY. 
BY MRS. 0, E, CHENEY. 


Larry was in a great hurry to beaman. Perhaps that 
is the reason he liked to smoke grapevines or cornstalks, 
pretending to himself, no doubt, that he was using cigars. 
However, his mother did not wish him to smoke at all; 
80, to end the matter, she forbade it, once for all. 

In those days there was an old Frenchman who used 
to travel about the country in ‘a wonderful wagon from 
which he was able to produce almost anything, from a 
tin dipper to a stick of candy. The pedler knew and 
loved all the children for miles and miles around, and 
many a ride had Larry enjoyed perched up on the seat 
beside him, 

People called the old man an “ every-day Christian ;” 
for his religion was a part of the great business of his life. 
Very often while he sat in the kitchen drinking the 
glass of milk which Larry’s mother was sure to offer him, 
the two would talk of God’s goodness and love as freely 
as other people speak of the crops or the weather, And 
why not? Is the soul’s health of less importance than. 
the welfare of the body? 

One morning Larry saw the pedler drive in at the 
gate, and ran out to meet him. 

“ Ah, Larry, how you grow!” exclaimed the old man, 
cheerily. ‘ You have already eight years,—is it not? 
What a fine cigar I have yesterday seen you smoking!” 

“Me?” asked Larry, in surprise. 

“ Oui—yes—y ourself.” 

“No, it was not I.” 

“No? But it is not possib’ that I could make mis- 
take. It was truly your coat that the boy wore, and, as 
well, that pretty cap.” 

Still the boy stoutly insisted, ‘‘ No, it was not I.” 

The Frenchman sighed and quietly dropped the sub- 
ject, but he looked puzzled. 

It was Saturday, but Larry did not go out to play, as 
usual, that day. He followed his mother about the 
house as she busied herself with her work, but he looked 
very miserable. When night came, she went up with 
him to his bed-room, as she always did. It took him a 
long while to get undressed; then he had a good deal of 
trouble in choosing the right chapter to read. When at 
last he was ready to say, his prayers, he hid his face in 
his mother’s lap, and, with tears of shame, confessed that 
he had not only disobeyed her, but he had told the pedler 
a lie. He owned that he had been very unhappy all day, 
and that he had kept hoping she would ask about the 
cigars, for his heart ached with carrying such a 
guilty load. 

His mother took her boy in her arms, and forgave him 
for disobeying her; but she told him that he had broken 
two of God’s laws, and he must first confess his sin to 
God, and ask his pardon, then own the lie to the French- 
man, and ask his forgiveness also. Larry hung his head, 
for it was a hard thing to tell his old friend that he had 
spoken an untruth. It seemed much easier to go with 
his sin to God, whom he knew to be full of compassion, 
than to his fellow-man, whose anger he feared. But, in 
the end, he promised to take his mother’s advice. 

It was not long before the pedler came again. Hoping 
so to make it easier for her boy, Larry’s mother took his 
hand, and led him to the kitchen, where the Frenchman - 
was, saying, “ My friend, Larry has something to say to 
you.” Blushing and trembling, the lad told his story, 
the old man looking at him with tender pity. When 
Larry was done, both were weeping. There was a 
moment’s hush, then the pedler said reverently, “ We 
will pray to God!” 

The three kneeled together on the kitchen floor, while 
in broken accents the Frenchman thanked God for the 
tender conscience of the child, and earnestly prayed 
that he would guide Larry’s young feet past the dangers 
and pitfalls of the yéars to come. It was a prayer 
which Larry never forgot. He is a child no longer, but 


his lips have steadfastly refused to utter a falsehood since 
that hour in his mother’s kitchen when they were 
sealed in solemn covenant with God to speak the truth, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


> 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1888.]} 


1, January 1.—Herod and John the Baptist Matt, 14 :1-12 
2, January 8&.—The Multitude Fed Matt, 14: 13-21 
3. January 15.—Jesus Walking on the Sea..........--scssseereeoee Matt. 14 : 22-36 
4, January 22.—Jesus and the AMmiicted........ Matt. 15: 21-31 

















5. January 29.—Peter Confessing Christ. Matt. 16: 13-28 
6, February 5.—The Tr tion Matt. 17 : 1-13 
7. February 12.—Jesus and the Little Ones. ........0scsssseseeeeee Matt, 18 : 1-14 


8. February 19.—A Lesson on Forgiv 


Matt, 18 : 21-35 








9. February 26.—The Rich Young Ruler. Matt, 19 : 16-26 
10. March 4.—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem................ Matt, 20 : 17-29 
1). March 11.—Christ Entering Jerusalem. ...............00seseeees Matt. 21 : 1-16 


12, March 18,—The Son R 





18. March 25,—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 5: 16-26; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Psa, 2 : 1-12, 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 22, 1888. 
Tirtu: JESUS AND THE AFFLICTED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 15: 21-31. 
COMMON VERSION. 


24 Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of 
Tyre and Si’don. 

22 And, behold, a woman of 
Ca/naan came out of the same 
coasts, and cried unto him, say- 
\ing, Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
thou Son of Da’vid; my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil. 

28 But he answered her nota 
word. And his disciples came 
and besought him, saying, Send 
her away; for she crieth after us. 

% But he answered and said, I 

* am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Is’ra-el. 

25 Then came she and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, help 
me. 

26 But he answered and said, 
It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread, and to cast it to dogs. 

27 And she said, Truth, Lord: 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters’ 
table. 

28 Then Jesus answered and 
said unto her, O woman, great is 
thy faith: be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt. And her daughter 
was made whole from that very 
hour. 

29 And Jesus departed from 
thence, and came nigh unto the 
sea of Gil’i-lée; and went up into 
a mountain, and sat down there. 

80 And great multitudes came 
unto him, having with them those 
that were lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ feet; 
and he healed them: 

81 Insomuch that the multi- 
tude wondered, when they saw 
the dumb to speak, the maimed 
to be whole, the lame to walk, 
end the blind to see: and they 
glorified the God of Is’ra-el, 





Memory verses : 30, 31.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

21 And Jesus went out thence, 
and withdrew into the parts of 

22 Tyre and Sidon. And behold, 
a Canaanitish woman came 
out from those borders, and 
cried, saying, Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, thou son of David ; 
my daughter is grievously 

28 vexed with a'devil. But he 
answered her notaword, And 
his disciples came and be- 
sought him, saying, Send her 
away; for she crieth after us. 

24 But he answered and said, I 
‘was not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 

25 But she came and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, help me. 

26 And he answered and said, It 
is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s ? bread and cast it tothe 

27 dogs. But she said, Yea, Lord: 
for even the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their 

28 masters’ table. Then Jesus 
answered and said unto her, 
O woman, great is thy faith: 
be it done unto thee even as 
thou wilt. And her daughter 
was healed from that hour. 

29 And Jesus departed thence, 
and came nigh unto the sea of 
Galilee; and he went up into 
the mountain, and sat there. 

$0 And there came unto him 
great multitudes, having with 
them the lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and 
they cast them down at his 
feet, and he healed them: 

$1 insomuch that the multitude 
wondered, when they saw the 
dumb speaking, the maimed 
whole, and the lame walking, 
and the blind seeing: and 
they glorified the God of Is- 
rael, 


1Gr. demon, 2O0r, loaf 
The American Pare nts. would read “demon” for “ devil” in verse 
2, eg A oe eyeegin.snd would add to “‘ worshipped” in verse 25 the 


TMarginal “The Gree 


k word denotes an act o reverence, whether 


paid to man Gabe chap. xviii. 26) or to God (see chap. iv, 10).” 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: and they that are with im are called, and 


chosen, and faithful.—Rev. 17 : 


14, 


Lesson Topic: The King’s Followers Afflicted. 


1, The Daughter, vs. 21, 22. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. The Mother, vs. 23-28. 
3. The Multitude, vs. 29-31. 


Goupren Text: Je any among you afflicted? let him pray. 


. —James 5: 13, 





Dariy Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Matt. 15 : 21-81. The King’s followers afflicted, 
T.—Mark 7 : 24-30. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
W.—2 Kings 4 : 18-87. A mother’s intercession. 
T.—1 Kings 17 : 17-24. A prophet’s intercession. 
F.—Psa. 34: 1-22. Help in affliction. 

$.—2 Cor. 4 :1-18. Affliction overruled. 

$.—Rev. 7 : 9-17. Afflictions ended. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE DAUGHTER. 


1. Her Native Land : 


The parts of Tyre and Sidon (21). 


ond Sidon . 


A number 
17, 18). 


- would have repented lo (Matt. 11 
e... went away into the the borders of Tyre and Sido 


321). 
on n (Mark 7:24 


. Tyre and Sidon... ealed (Li ce 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon (Luke 10 ; 14). 


| 34; John 6 : 26-59). 





il. Het Anxious Mother : 

A Canaanitish woman came... ahd cried (22). 
Thou art come unto me... to slay my son! (1 Ki 4 foe BY). 
Let her alone : for her soul is vexed Lae an, (2 gs4: 
Rachel Aaa for her children (Matt. 2 
A woman... came and fell down at his he Mark 7: 25). 


it. Her Seteseds Affliction: 


My daughter is grievously vexed with a devil (22). 
A dumb man possessed with a devil (Matt. 9 : 7 
4 man, which had a spirit of an pneleen devil (Luke 4 : 83). 
ary,... from whom seven devils had gone out (Luke 8: 2). 
He hatha devil, and is mad (John 10 : 20). 
1. “Jesus went out thence.”” (1) Whence Jesus went ; (2) Whither 
Jesus went ; (8) Why Jesus wert. 
2. A Canaanitish woman.” - Jesus universally needed; (2) 
Jesus universally accessible ; ; (8) Jesus universally helpful. 


8. ‘‘Have merc my daughter is qrievousiy. vexed.”’ 
(1) The dau ghter’s ¢ afitiction (2) The mother’s plea; (3) The 
Lord’s response, 


Il, THE MOTHER. 
I. Repulsed: 


Send her away ; for she crieth after us (23). 
And Joshua... said, My lord Moses, forbid them (Num. 11 : 28). 
He said unto her, Let the children first be filled ek 7-3 27). 
We forbade him, because he followed not us (Mark 38). 
Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not? (Luke 6: 46) 


ll. Persevering: 


But she... worshipped him, saying, Lord, help me (25). 
But they cried out the more, ... Have mercy on us (Matt. 20 : 31). 
They cried out exceedingly, . "Let him be crucified (Matt. 2: 28). 
He cried out the more a great deal (Mark 10 ; 48). 
She came oft unto him, saying, Avenge me (Luke 18 : 3). 
lll. Prevailing : 

Her daughter was healed from that hour (28). 
The servant was healed in that hour (Matt. 8 ; 13). 
Her daughter was healed from that hour (Matt. 15 : 28). 
Straightway they received their s oy (Matt. 20: 34). 
As many as touched him were made whole (Mark 6 : 56). 

1, ‘‘ He answered her not a word.” at) Seeming neglect ; (2) Skill- 

ful testing ; (3) Increasing reward 
2. ‘Even the dogs eat of the crumbs.” @) Profound humility; (2) 
Unshaken persistency ; (3) Resistless _—s eading. 

3. ‘‘O woman, great is thy faith.” (1) Faith pon ized ; (2) Faith 
applauded ; (8) Faith rewarded.—(1) A specific faith: oy An 
active faith ; (8) A victorious faith. 


Ill. THE MULTITUDE. 
1. Great; 
There came unto him great multitudes (30). 
There followed him great multitudes (Matt. 4 : 25). 
Jesus saw great multitudes about him (Matt. 8: 


18). 
The multitude s ~~ their garments in the vey, (Matt, 21 : 8). 
A great multitude... thronged him (Mark 5 : 24). 


ll. Needy: 


With them the lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many 
others (30). 


In that day shall the deaf hear,... and... the blind shall see (Isa. 


). 
Then shall the iene man leap as an hart (Isa. 35 : 6). 


by ome rit lind receive their sight, and the lame walk 
a 


5). 
In these lay ? multitude of.. 
lll. Grateful: 
They glorified the God of Israel (31). 
The aay ge . glorified God, which had given such power 
att ) 
They were all amazed, and glorified God (Mark 2 : 12). 
ee she was made —-. and glorified ‘God (yake 13: te 
. turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God (Luke 17 : 15 
L - "There came unto him great multitudes, having with them the 
—_ ” (1) Multitudes needing help; (2) Multitudes imparting 


| ie healed them.” » Men suffering ; (2) Jesus heeling. —(1) 
Whom he healed ; (2) How Pp ~ae (3) Why he healed. 

8. “They glorified the God of Israel.” ’The works of zemmaS) he 
related to God ; (2) sa rolared. ‘to men.—Glorifying God (1) By 
deeds ; (2) By words, 


. sick, blind, halt, withered (John5: 3). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


AFFLICTIONS OF GOD’S SERVANTS. 
Saints have afflictions (John 16 : 88; Acts 14 : 22). 


They are graciously lightened (Acts 20 : = 24; Rom. 8 : 18). 
Sustaining grace accompanies them (isa. 48 22; 1 Cor, 10: 13). 
They are temporary merely (John 16 : 20; 1 Pet. es + 


They increase future bliss (2 Cor. 4: 1618; Jas.1: 12) 
God comforts under them (2 Cor. a : 6). 

God the refuge in them (Psa. 46 : : eb. 6: 17, 18). 
Victory assured in them (Rom. it 35-39 ; Rev. 12: 10, 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The evangelist John gives an account of an important dis- 
course in the synagogue at Capernaum, immediately after the 
return: to Gennesaret spoken of in the last lesson (Matt. 14: 
The miracles of healing alluded to in 
Matthew 14: 35, 36, probably followed that discourse. But a 
defection among the wider circle of our Lord’s disciples is 
also reported by John (John 6 : 60, 66), The tide of popu- 
larity now turned. Henceforward, even in Galilee, the oppo- 
sition increased, and the public ministry in that region soon 
came toanend. This state of things must be noticed, since 
it furnishes the reason for the subsequent journeyings, men- 
tioned by Matthew and Mark. 

The withdrawal spoken of in the present:lesson (v. 21) was 
immediately occasioned by a discussion with the Pharisees 
(Matt. 15: 1-20). They criticised the disciples for disregard- 
ing the tradition of the elders, and took offense at our Lord’s 
defense of them. Mark (Mark 7 : 24) also shows that our 
Lord was seeking privacy by this withdrawal to what may be 
called heathen territory. 

The place of the first part of the lesson (vs. 21-28) was 
“the parts of Tyre and Sidon” north-west of Galilee. After- 
wards a detour was made, first eastward, then southward, as 
far as Decapolis, on the east side of the sea of Galilee (Mark 
7:81). The scene of verses 29-31 was the mountain region 
on the same side of the lake; probably the little company 
was returning toward Galilee. The time was in the early 
summer of the year of Rome 782,—A. D. 29. 

Parallel passage, Mark 7 : 24-37. But Mark mentions one 
miracle, giving some peculiar details respecting it (Mark 7: 
32-36). As in the case of the other miracle peculiar to that 
Gospel (Mark 8 : 22-26), the cure was gradual. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 21-23.—And Jesus went out thence, and withdrew into 
the parts of Tyre and Sidon, And behold, a Canaanitish woman 
came out from those borders, and cried, saying, Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, thou son of David ; my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a'devil. But he answered her not a word. And his disei- 
ples came and besought him, saying, Send her away ; for she crieth 
after us: In Matthew Jt: 34, it is stated that Jesus and the 
disciples, after they Had crossed the lake, came to the region 
of Gennesaret. What is related in the earlier part of the 
fifteenth chapter took place in this region; and after this 
Jesus withdrew, as indicated in verse 21. The reason of his 
withdrawal from Gennesaret may have been, that he might 
escape dangers which threatened from the hostility of the 
Pharisees, or it may have been the desire of securing quiet 
and rest fora time. The evangelist, however, does not dis- 
tinctly mention the reason, In the somewhat similar case 
alluded to in Matthew 12:15, the hostile action of the 
Pharisees is spoken of—Jnto the parts of Tyre and Sidon: 
This expression would seem to indicate that Jesus went 
within the limits of the district referred to, and thus passed 
beyond the boundary of Galilee. But the words at the 
beginning of verse 22, which represent the Canaanitish 
woman as coming “out from those borders,” imply that he 
had not passed far beyond it. Phcenicia, the region in which 
Tyre and Sidon were situated, was a narrow strip of country 
extending northward of Upper Galilee, along the sea coast. 
According to Mark 7 : 31, Jesus went farther into this region 
after the event described in the verses of the present lesson, 
and passing through the city of Sidon returned to the sea of 
Galilee. Matthew speaks of this return (v. 29), without 
mentioning the further journey. The woman who came to 
Jesus is spoken of by Matthew as connected with her race, 
“a Canaanitish woman.” Some of the Canaanite tribes, the 
original inhabitants of Palestine, settled in this more north- 
ern region. She may, not improbably, have been a descend- 
ant of Canaanite ancestors, The term, however, was used 
somewhat loosely, the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
having been, all of them, sometimes designated thus. Mark 
calls the woman a Syro-Pheenician, the district having re- 
ceived the name Syro-Pheenicia on account of the facg . 
that it was regarded as, in’ a sense, appertaining to Syria. 
Mark speaks of her also as a Greek, which word seems to be 
used in this case, as in some others in the New Testament, as 
substantially equivalent to Gentile or heathen—not a Jew. 
The woman addressed Jesus in the words: “O Lord, thou 
son of David.” Mark says that she had already heard of 
him, and this would seem to be indicated by the words which 
she used. She had already reached the hope, or belief, that 
he was the Messiah. This was not altogether strange, con- 
sidering the fact that the fame of Jesus, which had now 
become so widespread throughout Galilee, might easily have 
passed into the region where she lived, and awakened inquiry 
there, in the minds of some, at least, as to whether he might 
not be the great deliverer of men from sin and evil, and the 
great king of whom the Jews had so much to say. The 
request which she made was opened by the words: “Have 
mercy on me.” The expression here used may, perhaps, be 
better rendered “have pity” or “compassion.” In the 
affliction which rested upon her by reason of her child’s 
misfortune, she appealed to the feeling of compassion or pity 
which, from what she had heard of Jesus, she thought might 
be in his heart. She identifies her daughter with herself, 
in asense. The daughter's malady was her own trial and. 
burden. The daughter was a demoniac. The precise char- 
acter of the malady is not given by either of the evangelists, 
The demoniacal possessions, however, seem everywhere to 
have manifested themselves in physical rather than moral 
evils,—such as epilepsy, lunacy, blindness, etc. This was a 
serious and pitiable case. The child—as the expression which 
is employed literally means—was badly or grievously demon- 
ized. What is here said indicates. that cases of demoniacal 
possession were found among the Gentile peoples, and that 
among the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, there was, to a 
greater or less extent, a belief in such possessions. Accord- 
ing to Matthew, Jesus at first made no reply to her request. 
This course was taken, as we may believe, for the purpose of 
testing her faith, and possibly, also, for the purpose of making 
the miracle, when it should be performed, more impressive to 
the disciples. The disciples, finding him thus silent, and 
apparently neglectful of the woman’s request, urgently called 
his attention to her. She had excited their compassionate 
feeling, as we may believe, by her distress and by her cries, 
as she followed them. They did not comprehend the mean- 
ing of his silence, and they hoped that, if they added their 
request to her petition, he would by a word dismiss her with 
the granting of the blessing which she asked for. The words 
“send her away” are supposed by most writers to involve here 
the idea of a favorable answer to the petition. 

Verses 24-26.—But he answered and said, I was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. But she came and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, help me. And he answered and said, 
It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs : 
Jesus here calls the attention of the disciples to the limitation 
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of his own work to the Jews. “ It was wise,” as Dr. Morison 
remarks, “that the limits should be fixed at the circumference 
of the circle of Israel. To have spread out his ministry 
farther, during the brief period of his terrestrial career, would 
simply have been to have thinned out and weakened his 
influence. What might have been gained extensively, would 
have been lost intensively. It was of primary moment that 
he shor}? make sure of a foothold on which he might plant 
his moral machinery for moving the world. That foothold 
he did secure in the house of Israel.” These words seem to 
be intended for the disciples especially, if not wholly. The 
design of them was, as we may believe, to awaken their minds 
to the object and purpose of his work, and to suggest new 
thoughts to them, as they should afterwards connect the mira- 
cle wrought for this woman with this saying. The suggestion 
to the minds of the disciples, as they reflected upon the two 
things (the words and the miraculous work) which seemed, 
in a certain sense, to contradict each other, may well have 
been in the line of the enlargement of their view of the Israel 
of God as including all true worshipers. _ The lessons of what 
Jesus said to the twelve, or in their presence, were often, as 
we cannot doubt, intended, not only for the immediate present, 
but for the future. The meaning of the lessons was revealed 
in its fullness by their later experience. A remark of Ewald, 
quoted by Meyer, is worthy of notice in connection with these 
words. He says that, on this occasion, Jesus shows his great- 
ness in a twofold way,—first, in prudently and resolutely con- 
fining himself to the sphere of his own country; and then in 
no less thoughtfully overstepping this limit whenever a higher 
reason rendered it proper to do so; and as if to foreshadow 
what was going to take place a little farther on in the future. 
—But she came and worshipped him: According to Mark’s 
account, the woman came into the house into which Jesus 
had already entered. Apparently, she had followed the dis- 
ciples, and had entered the house, and now she prostrates 
herself at his feet reverentially and asasuppliant. The word 
“worshipped” here does not necessarily involve the idea of 
divine worship; the meaning is, as Mark gives it, “she fell 
down at his feet.”—Saying, Lord, help me: The earnestness of 
her desire for her child’s restoration to health was such that 
she could not consent to be rejected. She appeals to the 
Lord’s compassion, as one who, though beyond the limits of 
the house of Israel, is in sore need of help. His tender feel- 
ing, she hopes, may lead him in this distressing case to extend 
his gift of healing even to astranger. The answer which 
Jesus now makes seems evidently intended to test, and thus 
strengthen, the woman’s faith. We must believe that the 
tone in which he addressed her was rather that of gentle 
remonstrance or of friendly argument, than that of rebuke or 
sternness. Why should I, whose mission is to the people of 
Israel, give a part of the blessing designed for them to those 
who are outside of their number? He wishes to call forth 
what she has to say in reply, and thereby to develop and 
prove, even to her own apprehension of it, the strength of her 
confidence in him as the heaven-sent Deliverer. “The 
children” evidently are the Jews; “the dogs” are#the Gen- 
tiles. The word “dogs,” as here used, isa diminutive, “ little 
dogs,” and is probably intended to refer to the household 
dogs, and thus is a milder term than the ordinary word 
“ dogs.” » These animals—that is, the common dogs which 
wandered about the streets of towns and in the country—were 
savage creatures, and were regarded by the people, as they 
are now in that region of the world, with abhorrence and 
disgust. The word was used by the Jews as designating the 
Gentiles, and was doubtless understood by the woman as thus 
used, It was, in itself, a contemptuous title, as viewed from 
the Jewish standpoint.—Jt is not meet: That is, good, in the 
sense of “proper,” “fit,” “becoming.” Another textual reading 
has the Greek verb meaning, “it is not allowable, lawful, 
right.” According to Mark’s account, this expression, with 
the words following it, was preceded by the words, “ Let the 
children first be filled.” These words seem to give a more 
full and satisfactory explanation of the answer which the 
woman made than does the sentence without them. 


Verses 27, 28.—But she said, Yea, Lord: for even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table. Then Jesus 
answered and said unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: be it 
done ynto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was healed 
from that hour: The word “ yea” accepts the truth and pro- 
priety of what Jesus had said. The words “ for even,” which 
the Revised Version, in accordance with the best text, sub- 
stitutes for “yet” of the Authorized Version, must be regarded 
as giving the ground or reason for the “yea.” Thou art right, 
the woman means to say, in the words which thou hast just 
now spoken (“ It isnot meet,” etc.), for even the dogs, ete. The 
thought which she hasseems to be this: It is unfitting to take 
the children’s loaf and give it to the dogs before the children 
are themselves fed and satisfied; for the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from the table. This is the custom of life, 
and the right one. But as even the dogs may be fed from 
that which remains after the children are filled, it seems but 
tight for me to ask for a gift, to meet my necessity, from that 
overflowing and abounding fullness which the divine Giver 
still has, when his own chosen people have been most richly 
blessed. The woman’s words thus appear to involve both an 
assent and an argument. Her humility was proportioned to 





her distress and her faith. The fragment of blessing which 
“remained over” Would be enough to satisfy her wants, for 
it would surely carry with it the deliverance of her daughter 
from the evil spirit which had taken possession of her. The 
woman’s faith was that true faith which the soul-sometimes 
scarcely recognizes as what it really is. The soul only knows 
itself as having earnest desire, and hope, and even love; but 
the love is, in reality, loving confidence and trust, and the 
soul is saved by faith. “O woman! great is thy faith,” was 
the Lord’s answer. The greatness of the woman’s faith, says 
Dean Alford, “ consisted in this, that, in spite of all discour- 
agements, she continued her plea; and not only so, but accept- 
ing and laying to her account all adverse circumstances, she 
out of them made reasons for urging her requests.” This is, 
at least, a parfial statement of what constituted the greatness 
of the faith. The fact that she was a Gentile, and that, not- 
withstanding the pressing of this fact upon her thought as a 
reason why no attention to her case could be properly expected, 
she still urged her request, and evidently with hope that it 
might be granted, was an indication of a faith far beyond that 
which many of the Jews exhibited. But, beyond this, the 
whole attitude of her mind and spirit, as manifested in the 
words which she spoke, was that of an humble and true faith. 
As Mark records the story, Jesus said to her: “For this 
saying, go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy daughter.” — 
And her daughter was healed from that hour: The woman, as 
Mark tells us, found the child restored and the demon gone 
out, when she returned to her house. As in one or two other 
cases in the course of his ministry, Jesus performed this mira- 
cle at a distance from the place where the sick person was 
suffering; and he tested and strengthened the faith of the 
petitioner by leaving her with the word of assurance only, 
until she should learn the truth for herself when she was able 
to see the result already accomplished. 

Verses 29-31.—And Jesus departed thence, and came nigh 
unto the sea of Galilee ; and he went up into the mountain, and 
sat there. And there came unto him great multitudes, having with 
them the lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, and they 
cast them down at his feet; and he healed them; insomuch that 
the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the blind seeing ; and 
they glorified the God of Israel: The movement of Jesus, at 
this time, was from the borders of the region in which Tyre 
and Sidon were situated, towards thesea of Galilee. Accord- 
ing to Mark, he went through Sidon, then through the 
borders of Decapolis, and so to the sea, apparently on the 
eastern side. His object was, as we may believe, to secure 
once more, what he had desired before, a place and time for 
retirement and rest. Accordingly, he went up into the 
mountain, or mountainous land which here closely bordered 
upon the lake. The verses that follow present one of the 
summary statements which we find in Matthew respecting 
the work of healing which Jesus carried forward and the 
impression produced upon the popular mind. Compare, for 
example, Matthew 4: 23-25, Mark here gives the account of 
a single case of healing, which may be regarded as an illustra- 
tive example. The persons described as “maimed” were, 
not improbably, those who had paralyzed or diseased ghands 
or feet. They were deformed or crippled or diseased persons, 
rather than those who had lost these members of the body.— 
Cast them down: Some have explained this expression as 
referring to the haste or eagerness of the friends of the sick 
persons; others have connected it with the rudeness or bold- 
ness and confidence of the rough mountaineers of the region. 
—The God of Israel: This expression is used, we may believe, 
as indicating the feeling which the multitude had. They 
glorified the God of their own chosen people, who was 
bestowing upon them such abundant blessings through this 


wonderful man, who, as they were compelled to believe, must 
be the Messiah. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


A second time Jesus is disappointed in his project of pass- 
ing some days alone with his apostles, and of speaking to 
them confidentially of his approaching end and of the true 
nature of the messianic work. A heathen woman who, per- 
haps, had seen him in Galilee, where the fame of his mira- 
cles drew the inhabitants of the surrounding countries, 
recognizes him, and, by an importunate demand, destroys his 
incognito. However, the charity of Jesus rises above this 
new trial, and remains free from any touch of impatience. 
He recognizes in this apparent disappointment the will of 
his Father, and sacrifices his intention to this unexpected 
circumstance which God permits. 

It is not only the plan of Jesus that is set aside by this 
woman’s faith and prayer, it is the plan of God himself. 
God had limited the earthly work of the Messiah to the 
Jewish people; it was only later, when glorified, that he 
should extend from heaven his work of compassion even to 
the Gentiles. In asking of Jesus the healing of her daughter, 
this heathen woman demands, therefore, a true deviation 
from the divine plan. Jesus is fully conscious of this fact; 
he is, as it were, embarrassed by this request; for as his 





apostles urge him to respond, it is rather like a reflection 
addressed to himself than like a real refusal, when he declares 
that he is not sent but unto the lost children of Israel. Will 
he now be permitted to break this circle, in which he is still 
enclosed by the paternal will? Yes! Astonishing fact! 
He feels himself authorized by the faith and persevering 
supplication of this woman not to refuse her prayer. And 
after the confidence of this heathen woman has held out in 
the face of the apparently harsh refusal comprised in the 
words, “It is not meet to take...,” he is conquered; he 
yields, and God’s plan yields with him. What power has 
not the prayer of faith? It is then true that the divine plan 
is at the same time firm enough never to lose its hold in the 
government of mankind, and yielding enough to give access 
at every moment to the action of faith and human. prayer. 
We here see a fact,—the healing of the young girl, which, 
without the faith and prayer of the Canaanitish woman, 
would not have taken place. At the same time, however, 
God’s plan is not disturbed by it. So it may be at every 
moment that some things which ought naturally to happen 
under the rule of the same human liberty, are not realized, 
It is the master-piece of Divine wisdom to give a place to the 
action of prayer in the history of God’s reign, without yield- 
ing any part of ,his own sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, before obtaining the granting of her request, 
the poor heathen woman must be willing to pass through the 
utmost humiliation. She must accept this name of “little 
dog” which Jesus applies to her. She might have become 
indignant, might have revolted and departed, crying, “‘ Behold 
always the pride of these Jews.” But from the mouth of 
Jesus she is determined to accept anything. She has felt, 
while contemplating him, that he is truth and charity itself; 
and, instead of repelling this expression as an insult, she 
knows how to find in it an irresistible reason for his yielding 
to her request. Just because the little dogs have a humble 
share of their own, which takes nothing from that of the 
children, she also may receive a modest gift, which will not 
diminish at all the portion of the Jewish people. When the 
Lord addresses to us, by his word and Spirit, a profoundly 
humiliating word, we ought not to hold out the shield in 
order to thrust back the point of the sword. We ought to 
uncover our breast, so as to allow this point to penetrate to 
the heart, and to say: Behold precisely why thou ought 
to come to my aid; for, Lord, thou art come, not to those who 
are in health, but to those who are sick. 

After having caused a change in the design of Jesus and in 
the plan of God, the faith of this woman easily obtains a third 
victory, which results from these two. The arm of Satan is 
broken ; he is forced to loose his hold; her daughter is given 
back to her. When God is for us, who can be against us? 

Upon returning to the Holy Land, Jesus is immediately 
surrounded with a multitude of sick people of all kinds, who 
ask of him relief from their ills. This is the sensible picture 
of the work which the glorified Lord accomplishes to-day in 
the midst of the Church, communicating to the members of 
his body his holy strength, and associating them in the victory 
which he has gained in his person over sin and death. 
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THE CRUMBS AND THE BREAD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The king of Israel has passed beyond the bounds of Israel, 
driven by the hostility of those who should have been his 
subjects. The delegates of the priestly party from Jerusalem, 
who had come down to see into this dangerous enthusiasm 
which was beginning in Galilee, have made Christ’s with- 
drawal expedient, and he goes northward, if not actually 
into the territory of Tyre and Sidon, at any rate to the 
border land. The incident of the Syro-Phcenician woman 
becomes more striking if we suppose that it took place on 
Gentile ground. At all events, after it, we learn from 
Mark that he made aconsiderable circuit, first north and then 
east, and so came round to the eastern side of the sea of Gali- 
lee, where the last paragraph of this lesson finds him. The 
key to its meaning lies in the contrast between the single cure 
of the woman’s demoniac daughter, obtained after so long 
imploring, and the spontaneous abundance of the cures 
wrought when he had again Jewish sufferers to do with, 
even though it were on the half-Gentilized eastern shore of 
the lake. The contrast is an illustration of his parable of the 
crumbs that fell from the table, and the plentiful feast that 
was spread upon it for the children. 

The story of the Syro-Phenician woman naturally falls into 
four parts, each marked by the recurrence of “ he answered.” 

1. There is the piteous cry, and the answer of silence, 
Mark tells us that Jesus sought concealment in this journey ; 
but distress has quick eyes, and this poor woman found him. 
Canaanite as she is, and thus a descendant of the ancient race 
of Israel’s enemies, she has learned to call him the son of 
David, owning his kingship, which his born subjects disowned. 
She beseeches for that which he delighted to give, identify- 
ing herself with her poor child’s suffering, and asking as for 
herself his mercy. As Chrysostom says: “It was a sight to 
stir pity to behold a woman calling aloud in such distress, 
and that woman a mother, and pleading for a daughter, and 
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that daughter in such evil plight.” In her humility she does 
not bring her child, nor ask him to go to her. Inher agony, 
she has nothing to say but to spread her grief before him, as 
thinking that he, of whose pity she has heard, needs but to 
know in order to alleviate, and requires no motives urged to 
induce him to help. In her faith, she thinks that his power 
can heal from afar. What morecould he havedesired? All 
the more startling, then, is hisdemeanor. All the conditions 
which he usually required, were present in her; but he, who 
was wont to meet these with swift and joyful over-answers, has 
no word to say to this poor, needy, persevering, humble, and 
faithful suppliant. The fountain seems frozen, from which 
such streams of blessing were wont to flow. His mercy seems 
clean gone, and his compassion to have failed. A Christ 
silent to a sufferer’s cry is a paradox which contradicts the 
whole gospel story, and which, we may be very sure, no evan- 
gelist would have painted, if he had not been painting from 
the life. 

2. The disciples’ intercession answered by Christ’s statement 
of the limitations of his mission, Their petition evidently 
meant, “dismiss her by granting her request;” they knew in 
what fashion he was wont to “send away” such suppliants. 
They seem, then, more pitiful than he is. But their thoughts 
are more for themselves than for her. That“‘us” shows the 
cloven foot. They did not like the noise, and they feared it 
might defeat his purpose of secrecy; and so, by their phrase 
“send her away,” they unconsciously betray that what they 
wanted was not granting the prayer, but getting rid of the 
petitioner. Perhaps, too, they mean, “Say something to her, 
either tell her that thou wilt or that thou wilt not; break thy 
silence somehow.” No doubt, it was intensely disagreeable 
to have a shrieking woman coming after them; and they were 
only doing as most would have done, and as sé many of us 
do, when we give help without one touch of compassion, in 
order to stop some imploring mouth. 

Their apparently compassionate but really selfish inter- 
cession was put aside by the answer, which explains the para- 
dox of his silence, It puts emphasis on two things: his 
subordination to the divine will of the Father, and the 
restrictions imposed thereby on the scope of his beneficent 
working. He was obeying the divine will in confining his 
ministry to the Jewish people, as we know that he did. 
Clearly, that restriction was necessary. It was a case of con- 
centration in order to diffusion. The fire must be gathered 
on the hearth, if it isafferward to warm thechamber, There 
must be geographical and national limits to his life; and the 
Messiah, who comes last in the long series of the kings and 
prophets, can only be authenticated as the world’s messiah 
by being first the fulfiller to the children of the promises 
made to the fathers. Thesame necessity, which required that 
revelation should be made through that nation, required that 
the climax and fulfiller of all revelation should limit his 
earthly ministry to it. This limitation must be regarded as 
applying only to his own personal ministry. It did not limit 
his sympathies, nor interfere with his consciousness of being 
the Saviour and King of the whole world. He had already 
spoken the parables which claimed it all for the area of the 
development of his kingdom, and in many other ways had 
given utterance to his consciousness of universal dominion, 
and his purpose of universal mercy. But he knew that there 
was an order of development in the kingdom, and that at its 
then stage the surest way to attain the ultimate universality 
was rigid limitation of it to the chosen people. This con- 
_ Vietion locked his gracious lips against even this poor woman’s 
piteous cry. We may well believe that his sympathy outran 
his commission, and that it would have been hard for so much 
love to be silent in the presence of so much sorrow, if he had 
not felt the solemn pressure of that divine necessity which 
ruled all his life. He was bound by his instructions, and 
therefore he answered her not a word. Individual suffering 
is no reason for transcending the limits of God-appointed 
functions; and he is absolved from the charge of indifference 
who refrains from giving help, which he can only give by 
overleaping the bounds of his activity, which have been set 
by the Father. 

3. We have, next, the persistent suppliant answered by a 
refusal which sounds harsh and hopeless. His former words 
were probably not heard by the woman, who seems to have 
been behind the group. She saw that something was being 
said to him, and may have gathered, from gestures or looks, 
that his reply was unfavorable. Perhaps there was a short 
pause in their walk, while they spoke, during which she came 
nearer. Now she falls at his feet, and, with “ beautiful shame- 
lessness,” as Chrysostom calls it, repeats her prayer, but this 
time with pathetic brevity, uttering but the one cry, “Lord, 
help me.” The intenser the feeling, the fewer the words. 
Heart prayers are short prayers. She does not now invoke 
him as the son of David, nor tell her sorrow over again, but 
flings herself in desperation on his pity, with the artless and 
unsupported cry, wrung from her agony, as she sees the hope 
of help fading away. Like Jacob, in his mysterious struggle, 
“she wept, and made supplication unto him.” 

As it would seem, her distress touched no chord of sym- 
pathy; and from the lips accustomed to drop oil and wine into 
every wound, came words like swords, cold, unfeeling, keen- 
edged, fitted and meant to lacerate. Weshall not understand 
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them, or him, if we content ourselves with the explanation 
which jealousy for his honor as compassionate and tender 
has led many to adopt, that he meant all the long delay in 
granting her request, and the words which he spoke, only as 
tests of her faith. His refusal was a real refusal, founded on 
the divine decree, which he was bound to obey. His words to 
her, harsh as they unquestionably sound, are but another way 
of putting the limitation which he had just insisted on in his 
answer to the disciples. The “bread” is the blessing which 
he, as the sent of God, brings; the “children” are the “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel;” the “dogs” are the Gentile 
world, The meaning of the whole is simply the necessary 
restriction of his personal activity to the chosen nation. It 
is not meant to wound nor to insult, though, no doubt, it is 
cast in a form which might have been offensive, and would 
have repelled a less determined or less sorrowful heart. The 
form may be partly explained by the intention of trying her 
earnestness, which, though it be not the sole, or even the prin- 
cipal, is a subordinate reason of our Lord’s action. But it is 
also to be considered in the light of the woman’s quick-witted 
retort, which drew out of it an inference which we cannot 
suppose that Christ did not intend. He uses a diminutive for 
“dogs,” which shows that he is not thinking of the fierce, 
unclean animals, masterless and starving, that still haunt 
Eastern cities, and deserve their bad character, but of domestic 
pets, who live with the household, and are near the table. In 
fact, the woman seized his intention much better than later 
critics who find “national scorn” in the words; and the fair 
inference from them is just that which she drew, and which 
constituted the law of the preaching of the gospel,—* To the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 

4. We have the woman’s retort, which wrings hope out of 
apparent discouragement, answered by Christ’s joyful grant- 
ing of her request. Out of his very words she weaves a plea. 
“Yes, Lord; I am one of the dogs; then I am not an alien, 
but belong to the household.” The Revised Version does 
justice to her words by reading “for even” instead of “ yet.” 
She does not enter a caveat against the analogy, but accepts 
it wholly, and only asks him to carry out his own metaphor. 
She takes the sword from his hand, or, as Luther says, “she 
catches him in his own words.” She does not ask a place at 
the table, nor anything taken from those who have a prior 
claim to a more abundant share in his mercies. A crumb is 
enough for her, which they will never miss. In other -and 
colder words, she acquiesces in the divine appointment which 
limits his mission to Israel; but she recognizes that all nations 
belong to God’s household, and that she and her countrymen 
have a real, though for the time inferfor, position in it. She 
pleads that her gain will not be the children’s loss, nor the 
answer to her prayers an infraction of the spirit of his mission. 
Perhaps, too, there may be a reference to the fact of his being 
there on Gentile soil, in her words “ which fall from the chil- 
dren’s table.” She does not want the bread to be thrown 
from the table to her. She is not asking him to transfer his 
ministry to Gentiles; but here heis. A crumb has fallen, in 
his brief visit. May she not eat of that? In this answer 
faith, humility, perseverance, swift perception of his meaning, 
and hallowed ingenuity and boldness, are equally admirable. 
By admitting that she was “a dog,” and pleading her claim 
on that footing, she shows that she was “a child.” And 
therefore, because she has shown herself one of the true house- 
hold, in the fixedness of her faith, in the meekness of her 
humility, in the persistence of her prayers, Christ joyfully 
recognizes that here is a case in which he may pass the line 
of ordinary limitation, and that, in doing so, he does not exceed 
his commission. Such faith is entitled to the fullest share of 
his gift. She takes her place beside the Gentile centurion as 
the two recipients of commendation from him for the great- 
ness of their faith. It had seemed as if he would give noth- 
ing; but he ends with giving all, putting the key cf the store- 
house into her hand, and bidding her take, not a crumb, but “as 
thou wilt.” Her daughter is healed, by his power working 
at a distance; but that was not, we may be very sure, the last 
nor the best of the blessings which she took from that 
great treasure of which he made her mistress. Nor can we 
doubt that he rejoiced at the removal of the barrier which 
dammed back his help, as much as she did at the abundance 
of the stream which reached her at last. 

5. The final verses of our lesson give us a striking contrast 


to thisstory. Jesus is again on the shores of the lake, after a’ 


tour through the Tyrian and Sidonian territory, and then 
eastwards, and southwards to its eastern bank. There he, as 
on several former occasions, seeks seclusion and repose in the 
hills, which is broken in upon by the crowds. Theold excite- 
ment and rush of people begins again. And large numbers of 
sick, “lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others,” are 
brought. They are cast “down at his feet” in hot haste, with 
small ceremony, and, as would appear, with little petitioning 
for his healing power. But the same grace, for which the 
Canaanitish woman had needed to plead so hard, now seems 
to flow almost unasked. She had, as it were, wrung a drop 
out; now it gushes abundantly. She had not got her “crumb” 
without much pleading; these get the bread almost without 
asking. It is this contrast of scant and full supplies which 
the evangelist would have us observe. And he points his 
meaning plainly enough by that expression “they glorified 





the God of Israel,” which seems to be Matthew’s own, and 
not his quotation of what the crowd said. This abundance of 
miracle witnesses to the pre-eminence of Israel over the Gen- 
tile nations, and to the special revelation of himself which 
God made to them in his Son. The crowd may have found 
in it only fuel for narrow national pride and contempt; but it 
was the divine method for the founding of the kingdom none 
the less; and these two scenes, set thus side by side, teach the 
same truth, that the king of men is first the king of Israel. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. ° 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Human nature is adapted to faith. It is constitutionally 
and fundamentally designed and created for this, The 
infant’s first act is one of trust that its wants will be supplied. 
The breast kindles in the child a desire that it perfectly 
believes can be satisfied. Every act of early years is born of 
trust. Every foundation of knowledge is laid on this faculty. 
For every breath drawn he trustfully depends on God to 
provide an ocean of pure air. Every hour of life, man is 
drilled in this great lesson of his being, in order that he may 
culminate in the all-essential thing, a perfect faith in God, 
such a faith as 

“Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, It shall be done.” 

God crowds his Bible full of instances of developed faith. 
Here is a Gentile woman not learned in the history of Abram, 
Moses, Elijah, knowing nothing.of a nation fed in the desert, 
cities overturned at the sound of the trumpet, ignorant of 
Carmel. She has only the natural faith. But it masters diffi- 
culties. Her faith must be greater than is needed to secure 
any blessing for herself; it must avail fox another. At first 
Christ seems indifferent, answers her never a word. The dis- 
ciples are hostile, “Send her away.” Christ is more than 
indifferent, he is most disagreeably repellent: It is not meet to 
take these mercies, meant for the children of Israel, and give 
them to Canaanitish dogs. Still she is not abashed, and 
replies, Yes, but the dogs eat of the crumbs; and any little 
crumb of this great mercy is sufficient to cast a devil out of 
my daughter. 

No wonder the Master said, “O woman, great is thy faith: be 
it done unto thee even as thou wilt.” Christ marveled at two 
things, faith and unbelief; not at faith’s possibility, but that 
there was any left after the painstaking of human pride for its 
overthrow. Some men cultivate unfaith, and are proud of their 
atrophied faculties. Faith is like the scouts and flying ad- 
vance of an army. It explores many a broad field and new 
empire, brings back reports of reality, desirableness and possi- 
bility of occupation, though the men are giants and the cities 
walled up to heaven. Then reason comes along on foot, 
dragging ponderous artillery, wins hard fights, marks out the 
ground, builds massive fortifications, holds the conquered 
empire, and bids faith again go forth to discover yet farther 
and newer realms. It is only on the basis of our constitutional 
characteristics we can succeed in the best things, 

. Off Southern Japan.* 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus ... withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon (v. 21). 
Even those places which are looked upon as the region of 
outcasts are not beyond the reach of the loving Saviour. If 
one finds himself in surroundings which seem to forbid him 
hope of sympathy or fellowship with those more favored in 
their earthly lot, he need not despair as if he were cut off 
from the Friend of sinners. In the dens of vice, in the 
haunts of crime, in the prison-house of-the guilty, Jesus 
comes near to those who feel their need of him. Much more 
does he come into those homes which by the world’s wrong 
standards are counted on a different plane from that which is 
theirs by the measure of the trustful faith of their ostra- 
cised dwellers. 

A Canaanitish woman came,... and cried, saying, Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, thou son of David (v. 22). Every human heart 
has its trials and its griefs. The most favored and the least 
favored are on a common plane of need, with sorrows that 
call for more than human help. Well is it when the aching- 
hearted sufferer understands to whom to turn with the cry of 
agony and longing. Herein an outcast may be superior to 
one to whonr the world looks up with honor or with envy. 
Herein the publican may be above the Pharisee ; the Canaan- 
itish woman above a daughter of Jerusalem. If we find 
ourselves on the plane of common sorrow, and need with the 
woman of Canaan, let us put ourselves also on the plane of 
her recognition of the Son of David as the Source of hope. 

His disciples . . . besought him, saying, Send her away ; for she 
crieth after us (v. 23). And it was a very natural feeling, on 
the part of the disciples, that made them say this. We can 
all understand just how they felt. Callers for help are a great 
annoyance in this busy world. And the less we do for these 
callers, the more we are provoked at their number and per- 
sistency. We have just enough of feeling of interest in a cry 
for help to be made uncomfortable by it, and so we want to 
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be beyond the sound of the cry, in order to have a good time 
all by ourselves. And it is something of a relief to us to have 
pnother take the responsibility of sending away a caller for 
help. We prefer to have the servant be rid of the beggar at 
the door, rather than to go ourselves and tell him we cannot 
help him. It isso much better to have our pastor refuse 
admission to our church to these “extra calls” for help, than 
it is for us to refuse to give to these calls when we are pestered 
‘by them. “Send her away; for she crieth after us!” That 
is a call that is almost as frequent among the upper classes of 
the world’s people, as is the cry for help among the lower 
classes—and the upper also. 

He... said, It is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs (v. 26). And that truth is one which ought 
not to be forgotten in any sphere or phase of Christian work. 
A father ought not to neglect his own children in his desire 
to provide for others. A teacher ought not to neglect the 
scholars now in his charge, for the purpose of reaching those 
who are outside. A pastor ought not to neglect the members of 
his own church and congregation, while he runsover the country 
to stir up others to a better activity than hisown. Ifindeed the 
Jews had to be neglected in order to provide for the Canaan- 
ites, it would not have been right for our Lord to have heeded 
that Canaanitish woman’s cry. But it was possible for Him 
to provide for the dogs without depriving the children of 
their portion ; and similarly it is possible for us, in his name, 
to do very much more than we do for the outcast, without 
neglecting the first proper objects of our sympathy and care. 

Yea, Lord : ... even the dogs eat of the crumbs (v. 27). It is 
not because of what we are, but because of what he is, that we 
can trust our Lord to make provision for us according to our 
need. We have no claim on him as entitled to favor by our 
birth or our worth ; but we can call on him confidently, because 
we are in need, and he is able and ready to help all who want and 
who will receive his help. And this very thought it is that 
givesuscheer. Ifit were only the worthy who were to be fed, 
who of us would dare to ask for bread? But because even the 
dogs who come trustfully for their portion are provided for, 
therefore we are sure of a portion—as we come seeking it in 
confidence. 

The multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the blind seeing : and 
they glorified the God of Israel (v. 31). Our Lord was always 
ready to do that which would call attention to himself as the 
source of power, and to his words as the words of life. He is 
ready to do the same to-day. In the East, in the days of his 
earthly life, the surest way to command confidence from the 
multitude was to give bread and bodily healing to the physi- 
cally needy; and our Lord did this freely. But this was only 
a sign of his mission; it was not in itself his mission. When 
in the development of his doctrine our Lord would teach a 
higher truth than his power to heal the sick, he refused the 
threefold call for such healing from his chosen apostle to 
the Gentiles; telling Paul that he would give him sustaining 
grace in his bodily infirmity, as better than the healing of his 
body. Unquestionably our Lord is to-day reagly to give 
healing to those who cannot otherwise be made to realize 
that that is not the chiefest gift he can bestow on them as his 
disciples here in the flesh. But those who see his truth as it 
is in its fullness, are ready to rejoice in their bodily infirmity 
when he sees it to be best for them to have such infirmity, in 
order that the sustaining power of Christ may rest on them 
in their infirmity. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


There have been mi&any suggestions as to why the Lord held 
this Syro-Phenician woman back so long before granting her 
request. Many, if not most, of the commentators seem to 
think that it*was in order to strengthen her faith. It seems 
to us that this was not the reason so much as that he might 
show his disciples and all succeeding centuries what a daunt- 
less faith this woman had. Not for her sake, but for ours, 
she was put off fora while. In this connection it is quite 
worth noticing that while Jesus marveled once at the unbelief 
of the Jews, and rebuked his personal followers for their lack 
of faith, the only two instances recorded in which existing 
faith amazed him were in the case of Gentiles. Once with 
the centurion and oncé with this woman do we find him won- 
dering. If we knew to-day at whose faith Jesus now wonders, 
where should we find that faith? Would it be in our Chris- 
tian land, or would it not more likely be the faith of some 
Zalu or outcast Chinaman? What say you? 

In studying this lesson, let the teacher progress from point 
to point, striving to bring out clearly this woman’s wonderful 
faith. Notice that 

1, She had no promise that Jesus would receive her. She 
knew undoubtedly that he was a Jew, and that between Jew 
and Gentile a great gulf was fixed. Yet her faith in the 
power of this Healer—ay, and in his kindliness of heart— 
was so great that she came to him without any specific promise. 
She had faith enough in him to risk it. 

2. Her faith led her to persevere even in the face of his 
silence. He answered her not a word, and yet she continued 
her plea. This is apparent from what the disciples said to 





the Master later on. How many times she repeated her 
request we are not told; but it must have been many times, 
or the disciples would not have spoken as they did. 

8. Her faith was still more tried when the disciples prayed 
against her. The whole college of apostles were her opponents 
at one time. “Send her away,” they all say. Not in any 
way disheartened, she only makes this a reason for intensify- 
ing her prayer. The greater the opposition, the greater her 
violence, 

4. Even the hardest thing the Master ever said was not 
enough to chill her ardor or quench her faith. It was no 
question with her of breaking the bruised reed or quenching 
the smoking flax. Her staff was no reed, and her fire no 
spark, The one abode in its strength, and the other blazed 
hotly. So she seizes the apparently crushing words of Jesus, 
and turns defeat into victory. Her answer extorts from him 
the exclamation, “O woman, great is thy faith.” Then she 
besieged him, and, by holding on, won the blessing that her 
soul craved. . 

Now contrast this woman’s way of seeking a blessing with 
the way of many modern petitioners. See her earnestness! 
She simply would not take “No” for an answer. Her prayer 
was not long, but it was strong. Her whole soul was in her 
cry. How uniike many of our petitions, which are so feeble 
that they make little impression on ourselves! Before the 
end of the prayer we sometimes forget whether we asked. for 
a certain thing or not. At other times we go to sleep in the 
middle of the prayer; or, if it is public prayer, we find our 
thoughts wandering to the ends of the earth, while the leader 
is speaking to God. Have we any idea that this woman was 
in any way troubled with forgetfulness, or sleepiness, or wan- 
dering thoughts while she prayed? What wonder that feeble 
petitions get feeble answers! If you forget in five minutes 
what you prayed for, why should God take the trouble to 
remember to answer you? If your thoughts wandered every- 
where while you were praying, what wonder if God turned 
his thoughts from you! Would any business man give you a 
hundred dollars if, while you were asking for it, your eyes 
were wandering all over the furniture of the room, and your 
thoughts were evidently far away ? 

Note, moreover, her perseverance. She held on. She was 
herself a living exemplification of the parable that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint. Jacob and she could 
easily have sympathized in this matter; and Nehemiah, who 
prayed for four months for one thing before he got it, would 
be another example to the point in hand. How unlike many 
of us! We pray and pray again, languidly, and then—stop. 
How many discouraged petitioners there are! They have 
asked for the conversion of a scholar, relative, or friend, a few 
times, and then have stopped. Whose is the fault that they 
get no answer. Is it not theirs? God sees that the faint- 
hearted petitioner has really not the fervent desire for that 
for which he asks, and so he gives it not. It might bea very 
profitable question to ask in teachers’-meeting: “How long 
did your parents pray for you before you became a Christian?” 
Doubtless there would be given some instances of persevering, 
penitent prayer, that might well stimulate our faith and pre- 
vent our fainting so easily in our petitions for others. 

Note, finally, the woman not only prayed earnestly and 
perseveringly, but she worked as well. She left her home, 
‘and went after the one who had the power of blessing her 
daughter. This may not have been very much to do, but it 
was all she coulddo. And it is more than many nominal 
believers to-day do. There are parents who pray for their 
children, but never speak to them about their souls’ welfare. 
There are teachers who never pray with or plead with their 
scholars personally. Now that praying that is followed by 
no effort (when effort is possible) is fraudulent. If there 
be not desire enough to stimulate to action, you may be sure 
it will not stimulate God to action either. The same parents 
or friends who would do anything almost, in case of bodily 
sickness, for a dear one, thus showing their true anxiety for 
his welfare, ought not to deceive themselves into thinking 
that they desire the spiritual welfare of their dear ones while 
yet they are not ready to open their lips to them on the sub- 
ject. True desire, as in the case of this heathen woman, 
leads to effort and to earnest and persevering prayer; and 
prayer of such a kind our blessed Master always was, and 
still is, ready to answer. Let the example of this woman, so 
finely exalted by the Saviour, spur us on to follow in her 
footsteps. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Sometimes it is good to begin a lesson at the far end. In 
this one, verses 30 and 31 tell of healings too many to count, 
of kinds that no “magnetism” or “mind-cure” could have 
effected, witnessed and attested by thousands, Eight times 
in his Gospel, Matthew repeats, in substance, this refrain. 

Thus he forces us to see that he gives special accounts of 
miracles only for special ends. He first details ten. They 
typify all, and, with the preaching to the poor, verify in 
advance Christ’s own summary of his work in reply to John’s 
inquiry from his prison cell. Then Matthew gives account 
of two to show that our Lord simply, by his good works, drew 





upon himself the mortal enmity of the ecclesiastical party of © 
the times, and how he did it; and now this group of but three 
or four showing that Christ used them for spiritual teach- 
ings, and what those teachings were, Is the present lesson 
progressive as to the lessons. of the last two weeks? If so, 
how does it carry us on in knowledge of this strange unseen 
kingdom, which cannot be set up by any of the methods our 
poor humanity is so fond of, but which even in human 
hands multiplies by dividing,—seven mere morsels enough for 
a multitude,—and moves forward to its ends by ways and 
means as strange to our carnal minds as the walking of a man, 
dry shod, across the waves? 

We see shadowed forth certain features in Christ’s plan for 
revealing that kingdom. 

1. That plan is systematic and organic, God, in his love, 
seeks to establish the kingdom by the hand of lost humanity 
itself, as far as that hand can, and consents to, be made effec- 
tive. Hence the church, It is not itself the kingdom of 
heaven, and thus far in Matthew we have heard -nothing 
about it; but it is the greatest engine on earth for bringing 
in that kingdom, and so we are about to hear of it. Christ 
was about to announce his church, Turn but one page, and 
you find the church mentioned by name for the first time in 
Scripture. It is foreshadowed in these symbolic miracles. 
The twelve fed the multitudes by fifties and hundreds, Peter, 
typifying, as he so often does, all the disciples, walks on the 
water with, and by the power of, his Master. The boat that 
could make no headway till Christ—who could have dispensed 
with it—got into it, no sooner receives him in than it is 
“ straightway...at the land.” And now, in this conversation 
between our Lord and the Canaanitish woman, he hints the 
truith soon to be made plain, that his church must spring 
from the Jews, 

2. It was best for all mankind that it should. After all is 
said, the Jews had lived closer to God than any other mass of 
people. Even now great multitudes of Jews were hearing 
the word gladly. Thousands of them were soon to yield 
homage to a crucified Redeemer, and be baptized into his 
service and his church. The best hope of the world was in 
the Jews for salvation on its human side. So here Christ 
makes this woman a type for the heathen world at large, and 
his healing power for his whole heavenly mission. He does 
not say the dumb pets of the house are not to be fed, but only 
that they are not to be fed first—with the children’s loaf. 
That would not be best for anybody. He had not come to 
those “ coasts”’to transfer from Jew to Gentile the work of 
developing his kingdom. The Jews still have a supreme 
right, above all other peoples, to our gratitude and to our 
missionary efforts. Do they get them? Are we trying with 
all our might to make Christianity lovely to the “lost sheep 
of the house of Israel ” ? 

3. Nevertheless, the Gentiles may, and must, be fed. The 
Saviour yielded at last, and joyfully, to the woman’s impor- 
tunity. He imputed to her “great faith.’ Hence she was 
in and of the kingdom of heaven,—which even a little faith 
attains,—and belonged in and to the church. So we are bound 
to ask wherein her faith was great. 

4. Not by education in many doctrines. Not by any sort 
of scholarship. Not even by some beliefs that some of us 
think it terrible to be without. Her faith was great by quali- 
ties of the heart: humility, self-renunciation,—the only two 
“great faiths,” so named by Jesus, were shown in intercession 
for others,—firm trust in Divine mercy, and acceptance of 
Christ’s kingship over the soul and the life. Thus the Syro- 
Pheenician woman came in for a share of the children’s loaf, 
and became a lesson to the Christian Church’s first ministers, 
and to all their successors, in the pulpit or out of it. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Let us begin our lesson with the golden text. What is i®? 
What does “afflicted” mean? Get expressions from the 
children, and then explain that to be afflicted is to have dis- 
tress, sorrow, to suffer pain or grief. Our lesson-story is of 

An Afflicted Child—Show on the map where she lived, 
north-west of the lake and country of Galilee, not far from 
the towns on the shore of the great sea. Jesus had gone to 
that country, and taken his disciples with him. When he 
found his disciples were tired with work, what did he say 
about rest? Did they find quiet and rest when they crossed 
the sea of Galilee? Why not? What was the miracle 
Jesus did for five thousand hungry men? Who besides men? 
Where did Jesus himself go that night? What was he doing 
alone on the mountain? Where were the disciples? How 
were they saved in danger? After that, Jesus and his disci- 
ples went to the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and went into a 
house to find the rest they could not get in Galilee. Mark 
says he “would have no man know it: and he could not be 
hid.” His coming was known and talked of, so the news came 
to the home of this afflicted child. She was sick, body and 
mind; and the disease she had, made her wild and foolish. 
She did not know what she was doing, or how to keep herself 
from danger. We read of a young man who had the same 


disease, and his father told Jesus that he would fall into the 
This was called being possessed of a 


fire or into the water. 
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: devil, or being lunatic,—probably what we call crazy or 


insane. That was the matter with this young girl. Don’t 
you think, if any one’ went to her’home, and asked the ques- 
tion in our golden text, he would have heard a pitiful story, 
that she was ill and grievously vexed ? 

A Praying Mother.—The girl’s mother heard of Jesus, of his 
miracles and his words, and that he was near by. What 
would you have done, if you had been’there?) The mother 
came to Jesus, Did she stand and look and wonder, afraid 
to speak? Oh, no! she cried out, she fell at his feet, she 
begged him to help her. What did she ask for? “Have 
mercy on me.” She had heard of Jesus’ compassion, she 
knew hers was a sorrowful case, she cried for mercy. She 
was a heathen woman, but she believed Jesus had power to 
help. In what three ways did she show that she believed 
he could help her? By her coming to him, by what she 
called him, by telling him her great need, She called him 
Lord and son of David. Not a Jew herself, yet she called 
him Lord, and owned his being of the line of David. She 
told him her sorrow: “My daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil.” Did Jesus answer her quickly? When a 
leper cried, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,” Jesus 
said, “I will; be thou made clean.” 

A Trial of Faith.—Jesus answered the woman not a word. 
Was he deaf to her prayer? Was she so afraid or hurt that 
she went away? She stayed; she kept on praying. The dis- 
ciples begged Jesus to send her away, and said, “She crieth 
after us.” Did they want him to stop her prayers by telling 
her to be gone; or by saying he would cure her daughter, and 
so making her go gladly away? Whose son had she called 
Jesus? At last he said that he had come to the Jews, to the 
lost sheep of the house, or family, of Israel. She heard him, 
whether he was answering the twelve or speaking to her. 
Did that make her silent? She came nearer, she bowed down 
and worshiped. 

Yet More Earnest Prayer.—“Lord, help me.” Three strong 
words from her full heart. She would neither ask any ques- 
tions, nor argue her case, nor go away unanswered; she 
prayed for help. What three words were Peter’s prayer 
when he was sinking and afraid? To help the mother, Jesus 
must save the child; for her she prayed. Jesus tried her 
faith yet more. “It is not meet,” he said, “to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to the dogs.’ The words seemed 
hard; were the tones of his voice gentle and his face kind 
while he spoke? “Yea, Lord,” she said; “for even the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table.” It 
was as if she said: Yes, Lord; I am only a heathen Gentile 
woman, one of those whom the Jews call dogs. Call me so; 
but let me be like a house-dog, played with by the children 
of the house, free to come in and pick up the crumbs falling 
on the floor under the table.” Jesus could see, in her heart 
of faith, how she felt that he was full of mercy, and that from 
his plenteous love only the crumbs were enough to answer 
her prayer and save her child. 

A Merciful Saviour—Jesus had waited, he had been silent, 
he tried her faith, but he never refused. Then he gave her 
all she asked, and said to her—what he never said to any 
Jewish woman, and, to few beside,—“ Great is, thy faith.” 
He rewarded her faith, for Mark tells us that Jesus said, 
“ For this saying, gothy way.” Her prayér was answered ; she 
received the mercy and help she wanted: “Be it done unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” “Go thy way,” said Jesus; he was 
ready to send her away as the disciples had asked, but not 
until he could say “Thy daughter is made well.” How 
gladly the mother went, and found her child at rest, quiet, 
cured, lying on a bed. In the very hour when Jesus tried 
her faith, the daughter was cured, and the praying, trusting 
mother was made glad. 

A Wondering Multitude.—-Jesus came back near the sea of 
Galilee, aad went toa mountain. It was soon known, and 
crowds came, bringing the lame and blind, the deaf, the sick 
amd suffering. Did the heathen woman bring her child to 
Jesus? Did she believe he could cure without seeing her? 
The crowd saw wonders of healing: the lame walked, the 
deaf heard Jesus’ voice, the blind looked on his face. They 
wondered, they believed, they gave praise and glory to the 
God of Israel. 

Review the headings to see if the story is understood; then 
make practical illustrations of faith and prayer, and its sure 
answer. Tell how mothers and fathers pray for afflicted 
children in whom Satan and sin strive to possess the soul. 
Sometimes Jesus waits, but never is prayer in vain. What- 
ever afflicts, you may cry, “Lord, help me,” and know that 
Jesus hears; and at some time and in some way he will 
answer. How did the mother show her meek and lowly 
spirit? She asked only a few crumbs. But Jesus gave all the 
help she asked, and by rare words of praise made that name- 
less mother a monument of faith and trust, an everlasting 
example to show how to pray and how to believe. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“A Woman... Came... AnD Crrep unto Eew.”—Frail 
and delicate as women are, a great deal is expected of them. 
Aside from the work they do, they are employed as public 





mourners. Groups of women unaceompanied by men visit 
the graves of deceased friends, even as when our Lord was 
laid in the tomb. In a funeral procession, the men follow 
close to the bier, and seldom manifest any audible or visible 
signs of grief. If demonstrations of any kind are made, they 
are always made by the women who follow behind the men. 
Sometimes they cry aloud, or shriek, tear their hair, and ges- 
ticulate wildly. When recruits are brought in for the army, 
they are always followed by a company of. women weeping 
and wringing their hands. They go to the officers, and plead 
for the release of the conscripts. They visit the jails to carry 
food to the prisoners, and to beg the keepers to treat them 
kindly. They go to the judges, and intercede for those that 
are in prison. When a family cannot pay its rent, it is the 
woman who goes to the landlord, and asks for the sake of her 
children that they be not turned into the street. Women 
beg for the doctor to visit the sick. The sound of lamenta- 
tion, so frequently heard when a person has died, comes from 
women who are in the house or room where the death has 
occurred. Whenever an Oriental thinks that a cause is to 
be gained of some judge, officer, public man, or wealthy per- 
son, by appealing to his pity or compassion, women are always 
expected to do it. To one who has ever held any prominent 
or official position in the East, the persistency of pleading 
women is a fact which he will never forget. They will not 
be driven from their purpose by a rough manner. Severe 
language does not deter them. They are not wearied by 
delays. They will sit and wait hour after hour, and come 
day after day, ignoring all kinds of refusals, They are im- 
portunate beyond anything that is ever experienced in our 
Western life. They carry their obliviousness to every other 
interest or object, and their absorption in the one desire they 
wish to have granted, almost to the degree of insanity. In 
the case before us it may be asked, Why did not the father 
come? or, Why did not the brother come? The above facts 
may serve to show why a woman came and cried. 

“THEy Saw,... AND THEY GLORIFIED THE Gop OF ISRAEL.” 
—Orientals are easily affected by what they see. If they are 
told of some painful event, they may not be indifferent to it, 
but they manifest far less interest in the same than they would 
if they saw it themselves, In any disputed case of testimony 
they are constantly asserting, “I saw it myself,” or, “ I saw it 
with my own eyes.” This is final, and ought, they think, to 
carry conviction. They carry disbelief in what they have 
not actually witnessed to a great extreme. An acquaintance 
of mine, who was a teacher in a Mohammedan college, was 
explaining to a large class of young men a passage in the 
Koran where the rising and setting of the sun are mentioned. 
They believed that the sun rose and set because the Koran 
said so;and because they saw it every day. The professor 
told them what learned men had discovered, and' showed 
them by a system of balls how the earth really revolved 
around the sun, They said: “We do not know;” “ We 
never saw it.’ Arguments, models, and the conclusions of 
learned men, were nothing. They preferred and believed the 
evidence of their own eyesight. With us, we keep deformi- 
ties out of sight. A simple appeal to the people is sufficient 
to secure the giving of aid. In the East, deformities of every 
kind, no matter how revolting, must be exposed, it is thought, 
if sympathy is to be aroused and helpsecured. An appeal 
must be made to the eyesight. Christ realized how necessary 
it was for the common people of his time, if they were to be- 
lieve on him, to be eye-witnesses of his works. How fre- 
quently it is said, “ They saw the miracles,” “They saw” and 
“believed ” | 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tue Messtab or ISRAEL AND THE GENTILES.—Israel had 
the promise of a Messiah ; Israel, as the “ peculiar and chosen 
people,” excluded the Gentiles as such from the messianic 
blessings. The conversion of the Gentiles to Judaism would 
bring them under the protecting “wings of the Shekinah,” 
revealed in and represented by the Messiah. “We are thy 
sheep, and thou art our shepherd,” is still a sentence in the 
liturgy of orthodox Israel ; and “it is peculiarly our duty to 
praise the Lord of all, since he hath not made us like the 
nations of the different countries, nor placed us like the fami- 
lies of the earth,”—thus the concluding prayer of daily wor- 
ship throughout Israel begins, Among such “nations” and 
“families of the earth” we see Jesus in his travels on “ the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” where the Pheenicians or Canaan- 
ites lived, the bitterest enemies of the Jews, and even the 
Tyrians more so than any other of the Phenicians. They 
were the “foreigners” —nokhreem—referred to in Tr. Megillah 
7 6, and in Rashi on Exodus 12: 16 as ona level with “dogs,” 
which contemptuous designation on the lips of the Israelites 
is illustrated in Yalgoot Shim‘onee on Psalm 4: 7, thus: “The 
Israelites say to God, If the nations of the world enjoy peace 
and wealth in this life on account of their keeping the seven 
commandments of Noah, how much more wilt thou overwhelm 
us with thy blessings, since we have 613 commandments to 
observe!” It is for this reason that we rejoice in their (the 
Gentiles’) well-being, as stated in the passage quoted above. 
R. Joshua ben Levi said: This is like a king who, having a 
sumptuous meal prepared, invites the passers-by to it, but has 
them wait at the door, There they saw dogs running out, 





with quails, roasted meat, and calves’ heads in their mouths, 
which sight caused them to exclaim: If the dogs eat nothing 
but good things here, how much more shall we, the invited 
and preferred guests, be feasted ! 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAO, 


“InTo THE Parts oF TyRE AND Srpon.”—According to 
the Talmud Babylon (Sanhedrin, 99 a), and in allusion to 
Isaiah 23 : 15, etc., Tyre should be again remembered and 
visited by the Lord in the days of the King Messiah. And 
of the Galilean Jews living in and near those parts, says 
the Targum Jonathan on Isaiah 9:2: “They shall come 
forth as formerly [that is, as at the exodus], to behold a 
great light; they that dwell in the land of death’s shadow, a 
light hath shined upon them.” 

“Tou Son or Davip.”—That the neighboring heathen, 
in daily contact with Israel, knew this to be one of the com- 
mon designations of the coming Messiah, is evident from the 
very nature of things. Often we read of Gentiles asking some 
rabbi, “ When cometh the Son of David?” And in Kethoo- 
both, 3 a, we are told that “God had bound Israel not to 
impart to the Gentiles the mystery of the calculation of the 
coming times.” R. Saul, in the name of R. Simeon, teaches: 
When a Gentile asks thee this question, reply thou, “It is 
written, The day of vengeance isin mine heart” (Isa. 63 : 4) ; 
that is, God keeps secret the day when he comes to take 
vengeance on the enemies of his people (Midrash Qoheleth, 
12:10). An ancient hymn of the synagogue prays that the 
Son of David may soon be revealed to 

“ Cut off the peoples that 
Move the tongue, saying, 
Who is David? son of Jesse, who?” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How did Jesus spend the night following the feeding of the 
five thousand? When and where did he next meet the peo- 
ple who ate of the five loaves? (John 6 : 22-26.) What was 
the subject and result of the conversation following? (John 
6: 41, 52.) What seems to have been the occasion of Jesus’ 
withdrawal from his own nation? (Matt. 15: 1,12; John 1: 
11.) Into what region did he retire? (v. 21.) What prophecy 
was thus fulfilled again? (Matt. 12: 14-21.) Point out Tyre 
and Sidon, and show what prophecies have been fulfilled in 
them. Why was it impossible for Jesus to escape from pub- 
lic life? (Mark 7: 24, 25; Matt.5: 14.) How had this woman’s 
opportunities for knowing Jesus compared with those of the 
scribes and Pharisees?. (Mark 7: 26.) Point out Syria and 
Pheenicia. Where did the sons of Canaan:settle? (Gen. 10: 
19.) By what title did this Gentile woman address Jesus? 
(v. 22.) On what ground did she venture to ask a favor from 
him? Whocanask it on the ground of merit? (Rom. 3: 9, 10.) 

How did Jesus and his disciples regard the woman’s peti- 
tion? (v. 23.) In the eternal counsel of God, to what 
nation was Jesus’ mission directed? (v. 24.) To what season 
did he assign his gifts to the Gentile world? (Acts 1: 7, 8; 
10:45.) How was the woman’s faith affected by her repulse? 
(v. 25.) What other instance of remarkable faith, on the 
part of a Gentile, has Matthew recorded? (Matt. 8 : 5-13.) 
How was the second appeal of the woman met? (v. 26.) 
What is the meaning of this figure of speech? In what 
estimation were dogs held? (Matt. 7: 6.) How did the 
woman manifest humility as well as faith? (v. 27.) What 
was her reward? (v. 28.) Can Jew or Gentile, in the present - 
day, more readily obtain favor of God (Rom. 2: 29.) What 
is the condition essential to the positive knowledge that God 
has heard our prayer? (1 John 5:14.) How may we posi- 
tively know that God has given us exactly the desire of our 
heart, and that in the light of eternity it will so appear? 
(1 John 5: 15.) What should be the general record of a 
Christian life? (vs. 29-31.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions—1. Tell exactly what is meant by 
“coasts.” 2. In what direetion was Sidon from Tyre? 3. 
How was the woman a Canaanite, a Greek, and a Syro-Pheni- 
cian? 4. How many times was Jesus asked to help her? 6. 
What was the woman’s first request? 6. Why did she say, 
“ Have mercy on me”? 7. How came she to say, “son of 
David”? 8. How many times did she say “Lord”? 9 
Why did Jesus receive her first request in the way he did? 
10. What did the disciples say? 11. What shows that the 
disciples favored the woman’s request? 12, Whatshows that 
the disciples thought of themselves? 13. What shows that 
Jesus had more sympathy than the disciples? 14. Whatdid 
Jesus answer the disciples? 15. If Jesus intended to heal, 
why did he not heal at once? 16. How did the woman’s 
faith appear in her second appeal? 17. Howdid Jesus repel 
her? 18. Who were the children, and who were the dogs? 
19. Give the woman’s answer. 20. How was this answer 
ingenious? 21. How was this answer exactly in keeping 
with Jesus’ remark? 22. What is the meaning of the 
woman’s answer? 23. “Masters’” being in the plural num- 
ber, what persons does it stand for? 24 In what respects was 
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the woman’s faith great? 25. What was her reward? 26. 
What persons were brought to Jesus? 27. What wonders did 
the multitude see? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who said “Have mercy on 
me”? 2. What did the disciples say? 8. What was the 
matter with her daughter? 4. Why did the woman keep on 
asking? 5. What did Jesus say of her faith? 6. What was 
done to her daughter? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Where was Jesus at the time of our lesson? 2. Who 
cried out to him, and what was her affliction? 3. Though a 
Gentile, what reason have we for supposing she had some con- 
ception of Jesus as the Christ? 4. What did the disciples 
say? 5. What was Jesus’ first answer, and what effect had it 
upon the woman? 6. What was Jesus’ second answer, and 
how was it met? 7. Then Jesus answered and said unto her, 
© woman... be it... And her daughter.:. 8. What is 
the teaching of the golden text? 9. What do we learn about 
prayer in this lesson? 10. What occurred after Jesus and 
his disciples returned to Galilee? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





PREVAILING PRAYER. 





EARNEST. 
INTELLIGENT. 
UNTIRING. 
HUMBLE. 
TRUSTFUL. . 








THE VICTORY OF FAITH 


OVER _ THROUGH 
GENTILE BIRTH, 
SILENCE, eo 
DISCOURAGEMENT, dence 
HUMILIATION. 4 


ALL THINGS THROUGH CHRIST. 








THE SINNER’S CRY: 
“LORD, HELP ME!” 
THE SAVIOUR’S RESPONSE: 
“BE IT DONE UNTO THEE EVEN 
AS THOU WILT.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Mercy, O thou Son of David!” 
“For you I am praying.” 

“Oh, for a faith that will not shrin > 
“The great Physician now is near.” 

* And didst thou, Jesus, condescend ? ” 
“ Oh, where is he that trod the sea?” 
“In duties and in suffering too.” 

“T’ve found a friend.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_ oo 


GIVING POINT TO BIBLE TEXTS. 


He who knows most of the Bible in its fullness and in 
its fitness as a guide and as a help to all who arein need, 
ought to be ready to make his knowledge serviceable to 
those who are less familiar than himself with the beau- 
ties and the uses of the Book of books, And just here is 
where many a pastor and many a superintendent does 
good service by calling the attention of those under his 
charge to the special applications of Bible texts to times 
and seasons, and to peculiar circumstances and special 
states of mind. A few illustrations of this line of effort 
may be suggestive to workers generally. 

The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, who is skilled in 
the wise use of the Bible as the Bible, has been accus- 
tomed for many years to give to his people on each New 
Year’s morning a single text of Scripture, as expressive 
of his wish and prayer and hope for them individually 
throughout the year. For this year of 1888 “ The Pas- 
tor’s New Year’s Wish for his People” is 3 John 2: 

“ BELOVED, I PRAY THAT IN ALL THINGS THOU 
MAYEST PROSPER AND BE IN HEALTH, EVEN AS THY 
SOUL PROSPERETH.” 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Missionary 
Association of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, Brooklyn, New York (of which the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler is pastor, and Mr. D. W. McWilliams 
is superintendent), a series of Bible texts was brought 
out in the form of question and answer, in such a man- 
ner as to form, in | acrostic, the term “ twenty-five.” 


The questions were read by the superintendent, and the 
answers were given by the assembly as follows : 


RESPONSIVE READINGS. 
Watchman, what of the night? (Isa. 21 ; 11.) 
Nae darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 

people (Isa. 60 : 2). 

Who shall deliver us? (1 Sam. 4 : 8.) 

e have waited for him, and he will save us: this is the 
Lord; we have waited for him, we will be glad and 
rejoice in his salvation (Isa. 25 : 9). 

Supt. What is his name? (Exod. 3 : 13.) 
verlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, I, even I, am he 
K that blotteth out thy transgressious for mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins (Isa. 9 : 6; 43 : 25). 
Where is any other that may save thee? (Hos, 13 ; 10.) 
either is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
N other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved (Acts 4 : 12). 


Supt. 


Supt. 


Supt. 


Supt. Whois he that condemneth? 
here is therefore now no comdemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus; who walk not after the flesh, but afler 
the Spirit (Rom. 8 : 1). 
Supt. What advantage will it be unto thee? (Job 35 : 2.) 


e@ who sometime were far off are made nigh by the blood 
of Ghrist. Therefore ye are my_witnesses, saith the 
Lord, that I am God (Eph. 2:13; Isa. 43 : 12). 


Supt. ~ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
toward me? (Psa. 116 : 12.) 


reely ye have received, freely give. That ye always Leyden | 


all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every 
work (Matt. 10 : 8; 2 Cor. 9 : 8). 


Supt. How much owest thou? (Luke 16 : 5.) 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians; both 
to the wise and to the unwise (Rom. 1 : 14). 
Supt. Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? (Isa. 6 : 8.) 


erily, verily, I say unto you, he that receiveth whomso- 
ever I send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me 
receiveth him that sent me (John 13 ; 20). 


Master, what shall I do? (Luke 10 : 25.) 

very one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
EK hha. Go ye into all the world, and ety the gospel to 

every creature (1 Cor. 16:2; Mark 16 ; 15). 

It is a noteworthy fact that the missionary offerings of 
this Sunday-school association amounted for the past 
year to more than twenty-seven hundred dollars. 

A still more helpful suggestion of the practical uses of 
selected Bible texts is made in the subjoined circular- 
letter, which explains itself: 


Supt. 


BRISTOL CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


My DEAR FRIEND: 

I give you on this sheet a little Bible reading, asking that you 
will carefully look up the references, and see if the outline and 
phrases by which I have arranged them state the case fairly. 

I hope you will find the study not only interesting, but helpful. 

Sincerely, 

W. RB. HURD, Superintendent. 
BRISTOL, CONN., Dec. 8, 1887. 
“MYSELF.” 

My NEED. 
All we like sheep have gone astray (Isa. 53 : 6). 
All have sinned and come short of the glory of God (Rom. 
3 : 23). 

None righteous, no, not one (Rom. 3 : 10-12). 

The soul that sinneth it shall die (Ezek. 18 : 20). 

Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as wool (Isa. 

1: 18-20). < 
Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? (Ezek. 33 : 11). 
My HELP. 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son 
(John 3 : 16). 

Jesus—he shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 

I am the door (John 10: 9). 

His blood cleanseth from all sin (1 John 1 : 7). 

Is the power of God unto salvation (Rom, 1 : 16). 

Able to save to—the uttermost (Heb. 7 : 25). 

May I Have THIs HELP? 

Ho! every one that thirsteth (Isa, 55 : 1-3). 

Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord (John 3: 15-18). 
How MAY I OBTAIN THIS HELP? 

By seeking with the whole heart (Jer. 26 : 13). 

By asking (Matt. 7 : 7). 

By coming (Matt. 11: 28; John 6 : 37.) 

By confessing our sins (1 John 1: 9). 

By repenting of our sins (Acts 3 : 19). 

By confessing Christ before men (Matt. 10 : 32, 33). 

By believing (Acts 17 : 13). 

Wuart Is It To BELIEVE. 

It is to receive (John 1: 11, 12). 

It is to trust (Isa. 26°: 3). 

It is to take (Rev. 22: 17). 

It is to pass from death unto life (John 5 : 24). 

WHEN May I BELIEVE? 

Behold, now is the accepted time (2 Cor. 6 : 2). 

Come, for all things are now ready (Luke 14 : 17). 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice (Heb. 4 : 7.) 

Is THERE NO OTHER Way? ; 

Other foundation can no man lay (1 Cor. 3 : 11). 

Neither is there salvation in any other (Acts 4: 12). 
RESULTS. 

Sins blotted out (Isa. 44 : 22). 

Saved (Eph. 2: 8). 

Kept (1 Pet. 1: 5). 

Eternal life (1 John 5: 13). 

Access to the Father (Eph. 2 : 18). 

A crown of righteousness (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 

Shall be like Christ (1 John 3 : 2). 





Choose ye this day whom ye will serve (Josh. 24 : 15). 
If ye know these things, happy are ye ifye do them (1 John 3: 2). 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—e—— 


LEA’S HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION.* 


The fourth work which is given to the public from the 
pen of the eminent Philadelphian scholar may be accepted 
as Mr. Lea’s opus magnum. In mere bulk it will exceed, 
when completed, all his earlier writings, and it will out- 
weigh them equally in its importance. It is character- 
ized by the same astounding reach of historical scholar 
ship as made his “Sacerdotal Celibacy” the wonder of 
European scholars who had worked in the same field. 
But it seems even to surpass his former works in judicial 
repose and in the mastery of materials. Mr. Lea is a 
layman, with no pronounced theological proclivities; 
yet he has found in the annals of the medieval church 
a theme of surpassing interest, and has given his literary 
life to the work of. communicating that interest to others. 

Of his predecessors in historical research no one is so 
like him as Gibbon. He holds the same external posi- 
tion in relation to the story he tells; he shows the same 
exhaustive acquaintance with the accessible sources of 
the history; and now and then he falls into the same 
trick of irony where wrath and indignation were the 
more suitable emotions. He has Gibbon’s capacity for 
admiration of types of human nature with which he has 
no especial affinity. He can write of De Montfort and 
Francis of Assizi as Gibbon wrote of Athanasius. And 
while his point of view is by no means so alien to his- 
torical Christianity as is Gibbon’s, he at times leaves his 
reader in doubt, as does Gibbon, as to his sober estimate 
of the principles at stake. The contrast between them, 
however, is marked in point of style. Mr. Lea has neither 
the merits nor the defects of his predecessor. His 
narrative is sober, clear, precise, and not destitute of 
animation; but it has neither the graphic power of 
generalization nor the tricks of turgid rhetoric, which 
alternately adorn and deface ‘The Decline and Fall.” 

Mr. Lea insists that, to understand and appreciate the 
Inquisition, we must transfer ourselves to the circum- 
stances in which it originated, so that we may see in it 
the creation of historic forces. He devotes more than 
half of this first volume to explaining those circum- 
stances. He begins by an account of the worldliness 
and corruption into which the Church of Western 
Europe had fallen in the twelfth century, as this is 
depicted by councils, popes, and reputable ecclesiastical 
authors. He draws a terribly black picture of the state 
of ecclesiastical affairs; but one is forced to ask whether 
it is not unfairly darkened. Scandals go so readily on 
the record, that it is easy to make out an account of any 
period in which they bear the chief part. The second 
chapter, however, confirms the author’s estimate by 
showing the risé'of one anti-cléfichl mévement or “ her- 
esy” after another, and their enthusiastic welcome by 
the people, who were outraged and alienated by the con- 
duct and character of their spiritual pastors. 

This brings him to the greatest and most troublesome 
of the heretical parties of the middle ages,—the Cathari 
or Albigenses,—who revived and spread the Manichean 
doctrines in nearly every kingdom of Western Europe, 
but especially in Southern France and Northern Italy, 
while their true headquarters were in the Slavonic dis- 
tricts of the Balkan Peninsula. Mr. Lea avows his sym- 
pathy with orthodoxy in its struggle with this heresy; 
and sees in its victory the victory of civilization. He 
quotes the strong and uniform testimony to the purity of 
the lives of the heretics, and shows that history proves 
their tolerant disposition; but he believes that in the 
long run their inhuman asceticism would have produced 
a reaction dangerous to social morals. He, of course, 
does not extend his approval to the means by which the 
victory was won; and he will carry his readers with him 
in his condemnation of the inhuman slaughters and 
desolations, the alternations of fraud and force, and the 
other un-Christian means employed for the overthrow 
of the Cathari of Southern France. f 

In his view, the rise of such extravagancies of opin- 
ion, and their rapid spread among the people, were due 
directly to the Church’s neglect of her educational func- 
tions, and indirectly to the reaction against the worldli- 
ness of her clergy. He sees a correction of both in the 
rise of the two great mendicant orders, who renounced 
the world in their vows of poverty and celibacy, and gave 
themselves to the instruction of the people and the con- 
version of heretics. And he finds the subsequent decay 
of these orders to be due to that desertion of their own 
principles of poverty for wealth, and of work for beggary, 
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and also to the use the popes made of 
them in the management of affairs of all 
sects, as a papal militia, and especially 
in the work of the Inquisition. 


Taking up the history of persecution by 
Christians, he insists on its antagonism to 
the first prineiples of Christianity, but 
thinks he finds an indication of the spirit 
in some expressions of the apostles Paul 
and John. No part of the book is so un- 
equal to its general merit as this. Not one 
of the classic passages of the New Testa- 
ment on the subject (such as Mark 9: 38, 
89; Luke 9: 49-56; 14:23; Matt. 26: 
52; Rom. 14:1; 2 Cor. 10: 4) is alleged 
or discussed, while references to excom- 
munication (Gal. 1:8; 1 Tim. 1: 20) and 
to purely spiritual penalties of miscon- 
duct (Rev. 2 and 3) are alleged as evi- 
dence of the spirit of intolerance. The 
beginning of persecution by Christians is 
after the establishment of the Church by 
the Christian emperors; and it is a stain 
on the great name of Augustine that he 
approved the use of repressive and intol- 
erant measures to coerce the Donatists 
back to the Church. But the first inflic- 
tion of the death penalty for heresy, in 
A. D. 885, sent a thrill of horror through 
Christendom; and, in spite of the sanc- 
tion of the principle by Jerome, Leo the 
Great, and the Theodosian Code, the 
Church shrank even in the darkest age 
from allowing this extreme of severity. 
As Mr. Lea shows, the practice of burning 
heretics was begun in the twelfth century 
by zealous mobs, and adopted into their 
legislation by sovereigns like Pedro of 
Arragon (1197) and the Emperor Fred- 
erick II, (1224) before it obtained the 
sanction of the Church, Even then the 
ecclesiastical authorities shrank from 
the actual infliction of death, and com- 
mended the heretic to mercy whén they 
handed him over to the civil power. But 
this bit of routine was only a survival of 
the earlier and genuine scruple. The 
facts presented by Mr. Lea leave no doubt 
as to the direct responsibility of the Latin 
Church in the matter both of the enact- 
ment and the enforcement of laws like 
the English statute De heretico comburendo. 
They used the ecclesiastical censures to 
secure both, and at last the Council of 
Constance so far 17 » traditional 
caution as to declare of heretics that 
“they should be punished by fire.” At 
the same time, as Mr. Lea says, it is 
necessary to remember that it was an age 
of cruel and terrible .punishments, in 
which the horrible tortures and deaths 
inflicted on heretics did not stand alone. 
But he thinks that the Inquisition did 
much to promote the use of torture in 
judicial processes generally. 

The Inquisition was not merely a tri- 
bunal of theological experts created to 
co-operate with the civil government in 
ascertaining who had subjected them- 
selves to the penalties enacted by the 
civil law against heretics and their accom- 
plices. As its name—borrowed from the 
Roman Law—implies, it was_an inquest 
for the detection -of heresy. Tt arrested, 
detained, examined, and tortured sus- 
pected persons by its own agents and 
on its own authority. At first the insti- 
tution was purely secular, being in the 
hands of civil magistrates, who asked the 
bishop of the diocese to act as expert in 
theology. In 1227 the Pope issued a brief 
creating a clerical commission to deal with 
a relapsed Catharan bishop, and implying 
that the secular authority was to be 
invoked only after a sentence of guilt 
had been pronounced. From this time 
the intrusion of the Church into the work 
takes shape, and after 1235 the idea of 
an organized ecclesiastical Inquisition 
throughout Western Europe by papal 
agents, to the exclusion of both the 
bishops and the civil magistrates, was 





accepted as a part of the papal policy. 
The Dominican order, two years earlier, 
was enlisted by the Pope for this work ; 
but Dominic, their founder, died twelve 
years before, so that the tradition which 
associates his name with the institution is 
unjust, 

By 1252, when Innocent IV. issued his 
bull Ad ezxtirpanda, the inquisitorial 
method had taken shape, and was im- 
posed by the Church upon all the civil 
rulers of Italy, under penalty of excom- 
munication and interdict. Every com- 
munity was required to vest the ecclesias- 
tical tribunal with the power to order the 
arrest and detention of such of its subjects 
as the inquisitors might designate, and to 
torture the accused at theircommand, In 
France and in Arragon the whole powers 
of the state were placed at the disposal of 
the inquisitors much in the same way; 
and every private person was required 
to render any service required of him, 
under penalty asan accomplice of heretics. 
The tremendous powers thus conveyed were 
exercised without oversight or responsi- 
bility. All the ordinary safeguards which 
the laws extended to accused persons were 
abolished. No person could escape whom 
the judges wished to find guilty, and 
nothing but the conscience of a monk, 
hardened by experience in torture and 
“verily thinking he did God service,” 
stood between the accused and a fiery 
death. From the king down to his mean- 
est subject, all, except the bishops and 
papal nuncios, were under this terrible 
jurisdiction, and no one but the Pope him- 
self could interfere to prevent injustice or 
excess of severity. The British Islands 
and the Scandinavian countries alone were 
left untouched, partly because the im- 
perial legislation of Frederick II., which 
furnished the starting-point, had no cur- 
rency there, but more especially because 
Catharism never had struck any root there. 
But for the suppression of Wycliffe’s here- 
sies Henry V. established a mixed inqui- 
sition, clerical and lay, in England. The 
attempt of an Irish bishop to introduce 
the Continental inquisition into that coun- 
try in 1325 was defeated by his brother 
bishops and the civil rulers, after a few 
persons had been burned for sorcery. 

The pictures which Eymerich, Bernard 
of Gui, and other medisval inquisitors, 
have left us of their duties and their 
methods, are the most emphatic condem- 
nation of the institution. Upon these Mr. 
Lea draws largely in the concluding chap- 
ters of this volume. He seeks to show 
that the obloquy and abhorrence which 
have been dealt out to the inquisitors 
really are due to the Inquisition; these 
men were as much its victims as were the 
racked and cremated heretics. The task 
of detecting the secrets of the heart as 
crimes, and of extracting confessions as 
the only means to salvation through recan- 
tation, drove these men by some of their 
best motives to become familiar with acts 
which hardened the heart and blinded the 
conscience. It led them to reduce deceit 
to a system, and io elevate cruelty to a 
virtue. It so perverted every natural 
instinct as to teach them that the rack 
and the stake were the instruments of 
Christian charity and mercy. And it 
exalted the principle of doing evil that 
good might come of it into a primary law 
of their ethics. The more closely we study 
the institution, whether in the bulls which 
called it into existence, or in the imperfect 
records it has left of its transactions, or in 
the descriptions and praises of its partici- 
pants, the more confirmed are we in the 
belief that it was the most terrible atrocity 
ever perpetrated in the name of Christian- 
ity, and in defiance of every Christian 
principle. 

Those who read this volume will look 
forward with interest to the appearance 








of the two which are to complete the : 


work, Nothing Mr. Lea has to tell can 
deepen the painfulness of the impression, 


while his researches must cast great light 
on the smaller and persecuted sects of the 


later middle ages. 





The recent death of the Hon. E. B. 


Washburne, our representative in France 
in the awful years 1870 and 1871, adds a 
new interest to his inherently important 
Recollections of a Minister to France (1869- 


1877). The samples of the work printed 
in Scribner’s Magazine, early in the year, 


were read widely and praised cordially; the 
two octavos now issued in handsome type 
and binding will promote a more extended 
Mr. Washburne’s 
services in Paris at a trying time were 
highly creditable to him, both asa diplomat 
and asa man; and his full records will be 
While 
it is fortunate that he made such complete 
preservation of memories that might have 
died with him, at least in part, it must 


and leisurely stady. 


valuable for the future historian. 


frankly be said that most readers will 
regret that diffuseness on the writer’s part, 
and a certain lavishness on the publishers’, 


have made these historical reminiscences 
too bulky and costly for the leisure and 
the purses of the majority. The numer- 
us illustrations inserted in this work are 
Their 


of very irregular interest and value. 
general worth, however, is considerable; 
and the work is one which cannot be ignored 
by large public libraries or the more lavish 
private book-buyers. (9}><6} inches, cloth, 
pp. x, 3381; xi,370. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $8.00.) 
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unusual either in the lang or in thechirog- 
raphy of this letter. It would probably be ap- 
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fiy ; arrest threatened.’ ” 
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a household fo another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for r members 
orth the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether It is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new bx ged 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half ra or en- 

ed to an aeerenet copy a erm gd ‘mt the 
of any club for less than es formed on “ine 
“Small see ie (given nabove), When ver Aye 
are form: e Sean es 

Siditional tree; fo 'y twenty sibecribed for. 
HOW CLUB Se PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual of 
a —— or ina k to one address, accord- 

rence of subscribers, The pa 

all go to one peomes althou; 

rtion of the teachers of a schoo Aun] their 
malt 2 m8 ter from one —— and others in the 
same school get — other, the papers will 


sent accordin 
be ~ are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
pen ae wilass of the school should be mentioned in 
eo 
‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
adaitional LS py ae ol to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
tdubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has bese sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other » 
ad the one who sent the orev ous subscript! 
n we Ane com he = ee isher ieee stating, ‘that 
the ne cha he he Raceten 80 lace of the one 


THE ast rene RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious sapentising pasley 
could be made ite Scie a fair trial 


a PAM St to the A. 











pers fo be a request. Fe at t the 
expiration of the al 
therefore be made earl. 

















jon. Renewals should 
Moptiyt copies of an “one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 
_ r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lew ming y Hodder ond Stotighton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E, C,, will receive yearly or half- oars sub- 
scriptions cipal “rhe § Sunda School Times (t' he paper to 

direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribera} at the f e foll owing rates :— 
om ; toe 4 copies, 10s. each, 
83,6da, “ 
10 aubiare ane upwards, 7s.6a, “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one Sime, and they w will be 
sent Le zed paw AW the a hn ual addresses, ay 

0 Cn dress, wh: 
=. e ever may 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Rebeca Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550 
SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. Is Economical. Insist upon having it. 
LADIES, enamei your 
mi) Tanges tw ce’a ear, tops 
} once a week, an “ve have 
the finest-polished stove in 
} the world. For sale b 
grocers and stove AE 
THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
ds to sq.inch at New Orl Ex 
poun: * a a ew Orleans LUE, 














~ KEEP ey 7 desing and Furniture — 
Best in the world. Made from 
IT trees. Ask your furniture dealer for it, 
KED Sent bv mail for #0 cents in stam 
COR CEDARINE M’F’G CoO., Clinton, NY, 





Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Pepsemrenes Carpenter’s Tools 


TOOLS beerestomnec aes 


(Limited), 6¢ éo7 Marker’ Bt. . Philadeiphia, Pa 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
neat » % yaN Ce Arp od of 4 hold- 
a AS arch Street, 













Tudent 
bople 
mrchase 
yle’s 
carlae 


blic 
TOROUNCE 
earline 
erfect. 























(aticura 
= Soap= 


Realizes THe 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvellous oy perties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
yma disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous Tanti such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25e. te nag fl by the 
Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a-Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin. * 


PIM’: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 











BARLOW’S IGO BLUE. 


Jts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

| vod age = by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ong to have it on sale. Ask him for ite 
DS. Ss. WIL BERGER. Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 











, CHOICES’ 
COBB'S | Sema ia™ 
Complexion Prevents Hands 5 Coapatng. 
SOAP. A. Se Cou. donc, Moe, 





XQUISITE AND LASTING 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
TOILET SOAPS. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort. health, and Givesthe latest n0 no equat, 











Warranted to al- 
ways Sea its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
eee a bustle isstamped 

“ Lo Send 


; et Pricelist. COLUMBIA 
qe SoleM’fr’s, 


FOR SALE by all the ‘LEADING “DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


= Coe. SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Reta: 





them, 








TWANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC M MEW 
and women all over the country 

ll the MissouRI STEAM Wiscks, 
Smaak d it pay bay $0 act as my 





CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
pa a theneeliy teow’ 
tions of 


rn the 
Ssreful a ~e of the 


ly ‘flavored 7 bere 
vy doctors’ bills. It is 


Soacad weteitieg, ond ts § 
an a 
ne properties of well-selected 

tables witha 


tal shaft Ce. } res well fo = 
m y ing ourselves w' = 
tifles “dab tase sien blood and a properly nourished frame. 
—“*Civil Service Gazette, 
me, FH... ar aan. with , boiling water or milk. am only 


y Grocers, labelled thus 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London, England. 

















JAMES EPPS & CO., 
G@vuv MBDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








1 RSA D SO MANU Fi 
FBIM 4 te otk os 
sok PHILADELPHIA PA. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ GENCY, 16 itor 
Place. New York City. # D. KERR Pa | 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School fo 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
Fifteenth year begins Se Sept. 2 


BABResz’s SCHOOL BULLETI 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depend 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to ingorm noothers, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


200,000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of. honography, by Benn Pitman 

and Jerome B. jb im g A perfect Self-Instructor 

in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


COLEMAN OE, Nene BUSI- 
NESS bate oy 
Cheapes 
ness Training in the World. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or Boe refunded, 
For seaeerse. y ete., addre: 
“COLEMAN, President. 


Cc. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Dela 
ware, Ohio. Collegiate, preparato : 
commercial, andartdepartments. First-c conse 
of music. Elegant home for ladies with teach- 
ers, ecessary expense for a term, only $50 or less, 
832 students. Winter term NET January 4, 1888, 
Catalogue free. C. H. PAYNE, LL.D., P: ident. 


MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


A Select Home School. 


J. FRED SMITH, A. M. 
Principal 


BIBLE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


senoaiers address 
E 3k ZV. D ORDEN, 
1334 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING 


Entirely Coreoetee by Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, 
ewton Centre ass, 

“Tam aieloe with Mrs. ‘Thorpe’s 's method oe 
its results, and I give my full endorsement.”—ALVA: 
Hovey, D. D., President of Newton Theological insti 
tution, Newton Centre, Mass, 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 


BURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 















































Pews, Settees, Chairs, Mg agen 

CHURCH | Han. ana Loage Seatines, Pulpits, Pul- 
pit Chairs. ete. SRAXTER C.SWAN 

WORK locus peteren, 244 & 246 8. 2d 

St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A 

Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 





Farniture. Send for circulars, 





LACOA- 


Cue TH META 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaiuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy ef your dealer or send {Q stamps 

tor trial can, H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


Ze, Delicious COFFEE! pecbtained trom 
4‘*Wood’s Old Dutch JavaCoffee” 


y If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e, 











lavuc are so numerous and id convineing th Se 
are made with little my 


a Washer on two 

urned at my expense if not veatis: factory. 
canthus ives. Don’t fail towrite for 
terms and ifiustented cirenlar with ousline of i 
ments to be n mak ng sales. 


manfr.. preps en Seek Mo. or box 1933, New ¥e York Git 'e 
doh gustieabanstauh thelr own sna 


Fi “START MEN 


MEN of sae cnet » Home Phot 
~~ ioe Dig wt with b ott er be in stores or , Or phy; 
To} nthe novel surprise of a man 
with ah ontnpiete a wb hd appearing at the door ready to photo, 
ony ene. Persons, Groups, Buildings, of Animals, secures 
profitable orders in nine out often homes, A good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex; no experience Te- 
uired, Se ra copy of the “* 
ree). Sample Photos, 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
"fr & Dealer mm Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 
to canvass for Munkacsy’s great picture, 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


Exactly like the original in 20 colors. Every family 
will buy it, Liberal terms: see large ads in late A meee 
Sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 4 copies, $3.00. Ad 

THK PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 





A DAY in your own 
5 0 § 4 town selling 
_. Nickel bd 
ery 
PA them. Sample and Aue rice-list by mai 
inde. stamps, W.Hasselbach, box 451 Sandusky O 


IBER AL SALARY yee to aure Res a = 


plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for pre 
ration. Send at once for particulars, JOHN Cc. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Men and Women, 

for John B. eces * Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and Heart.”—his last and best 
book. $100 to amonth, Send for circulars. Ad- 
dress A. D. WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn 


$5 t to $10 A DAY. 


tes: “J make 














Men and women 
wanted, One y 
Srom $5.00 to $10.00 a day, Can elt 

every day in the ree. Another, * Took 80 orders in 
threedays.” Termsfree. J. H. Earle, Pub., Boston 


“Sittan tia SARATOGA” 


Price, $2.50, Leeeton pa Phila. or Kansas City. 











postage with his address, and your own for 
Sample,toThos. Wood &Co., on,. 
BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure, Costing 
less than one cent @ cup. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 84 SHOE, the original 
and only hand-sewed welt 84 shoe in the 
bh LOUNes equals < treme O0 tne ron 

oes that cost rrom $6 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. \;: 


The only $3 SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the pen with- 















= * ~ den 
w. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 S is unexe 
celled for heavy wear. If not ohh by your dealer 
write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00.’ 


Retail everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 234 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these boots, in 
either kid or 
glove- top Et Jone, 
postage paid. on receipt 
? of $2. ‘Send for 
PRICE-LIST. 
Mention this 
paper. 
Box 3305, 
; Bosten, Mass. 


GAT’S -EYE 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & 8" Ud, 





- 





TATEN ISLAND rua Dyeing Estab- 


lMshment. BarReTT, NEPHE &Co., 5 &7 
John 8t., N. Y.; 47 N. 8th St.,'Phila.; 43 N. Charles St, 
Balt, Dresses and cleaned without ing, Send 


tor circular and price-list. Mention this paper, 





The Gem Cat’s E called because hy 
liar ray of li pips glisten seen in a cat’s eye in ne 
dark. I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice 
S7 cents. Send Stamp for large illustrated catalogue of Mineral 
Cabints, Agate Novrltirs. Indian Relics. ete. Trade Supplied. 
H. H. TAMMEN, 035 16th St., Denver, Col, 











C H U R C H Banners, 127 W .8thSt..New York 
CH J R C H | CHAIRS §59 Carmine St., 
BANNER New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
C. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


crane | J. & R. LAMB, 























Jatalogue 
C.T.MILLICAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philada.Pa 





OIL, LIME, & 

ELECTRIC LIGHT SCIOPTICONS 
For PUBLIC or HOME EXHIBITIONS, 
aes plein or colored Magie Lantern Siide®?. 

MARCY, 1604 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MeShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cumes anp Pears for CHURCHES 
Send for Price and Catalogue. A 
cSHANE & © adresd 


Mention this paper. 
















Baltimore, Md, 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mai! a sample bur- 

ner that will double your light, never 

break chimney, extinguish like gas with 

sevety, fit ie lamps you have withews 
eine. Cost One Dollar each J. 
EN ER, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Stand: 
H. & N. RusseELi & Day, 42 Barclay se New Yor 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures, Send for catalogue, 




















0 U t 0 f Send 8 two-cent stamps or 
| 250 Varieties 
e BY THE FOUND 
Ww 
ape fg |SAMUEL WARD Co., 





Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 
re 
pr eech nn Wy ue Fy 
tors of 


LIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 
American wri 
Proprie- 





CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
samples of —— Songs ign & 
184 Devonshire S8t., Boston. 
Mail rates 16c. per lb. Bostox 
Express often cheapcr, 


Boston Boxp, 











January 7, 1888] THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 18 
WANAMAKER’S. CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


It is a good time now tocometothestore. Eve’ EPARTMENT « TH E. CIRARD 
Wales aed steaiet oe bain sucess re — |Iife | Annuity, and Trust -C 
ds CPR MRaebceee daere vives ties Stes OF THE ~ | Life Insurance, Annuity, and Trust Co, 


of steady streams are pouring. While the outlet is 


f le, the daily inletting k OF PHILADELPHIA. 
icesmargee senso! QQ J, B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO 
everything full and fresh, s De Py 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Hundreds of scanncnnbie, desirable stuffs on our 


































te! Iski Cloths, Cloths, 
Ulsterings, Coatings, and Dress Cloths, " souson| 2! Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest | Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1,400,000, 
HAVE YOU PUT OFF GETTING THE FURS ME 
our Far prices have dropped with the mercu , and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. pote Get gts anne gt 
Beaver Gauntlets, heavy buck palms, were 5 to $10, = = Re ere m ose a eee Re teas 
outers ¥ Sm $2.50 to $7, now $2 to $5. To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are piven in amounts and upwards, with every description from the courts, corporations. and 
Fur Robes of every sort,and any Fur shape you care 84 interest coupons attached, These obligations can, at any time, be exchange’ for ote First Mortgage Real individuals ; also insures lives and grants annuities, 
for, from Wristlets and t Muffs to Coats made in Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of S300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and Interest allowed on P 
our own workroomsof Alaska Seal Skins,Martin’sdye. bonds certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. —- ncogmnmbaati weak Lt rent. ¢ aves 
SKATE TIME, TOO. WE,NEVER HAD MORE TO MAKE This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. Ample accommodations for the storage 0: 
the eyes of skater boys amd girls — 


Same, all clamp, nickel, 


chests under gpara 
$0 to $4.50. ENTURE E BONDS FOR SALE Fi stove WE YORK Wills recelpted for for nnd kept safely without charge. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
, blue, $l. DEB Be mp ACCRUED INTEREST, 

















H EN RY HUSTON, Agios. and Treasurer, 
testimonials, address mary, 
Gacthoad bation, @. 1#1.25 to $2.75. WM. N. ELY, Assistant Treas 
y 6 J. B. WATEING ae “tt. POO paderedse, Mabe, Kanto, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHA M. Solicitor, 
ICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 

vitor 00 saan Naabeloves te toe} rid. ino awe oe ers —— ft Effingham B. tien” woh B, Garrett, 
Vv 0: ev -lover in e ian n con af be 5 “ 
ation of *Studiesof Prominent Novelists ” Mr. - Maurice a. # Bay President. B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. George as ber . ¥ Wm. H. Jenks am 

om n ta of Thomas an wor. n e' mily 0 amaker, 
peuale entertaining and incisivemanner; i Rev. Ad INVEST MONEY AT A LOW RATE OF INTEREST IN THE %. N, Burroughs Ne, ~ George ie Tucker Bispham, 

728 ie on the “* we n rown 

Litraries,” which is brim-fall of curious bits of infor- East when you can)have absolute security and a higher rate of ety F stad B. Andrews "Knight 
mation about book-making among the Babylonians; interest on Western loans? If you will write to us we can show Ben. Ww. p Richards, Samuel B. Brow: 
and Mr. ‘Taleott hb: maa spends an interesting quar- 


ter hour “‘ With the New Books.” In addition there 
isa fund of condensed current criticism on all the new 

ks. Charles Egbert Craddock is the subject of the 
usual portrait which forms so Pee an accompani- 





that the fear of poor security need no longer deter you from making 


investments. Our aim is absolute safety for the lender, and promptness McINTOSH & MYGATT, 


n the payment of the interest and principal. We have loaned millions of 
































ment of this valuable publicatio dollars fer Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies, trust OSNVE pMbristor bids: RE -coLonand, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, . estates and private individuals, and not one of them has ever lost a dollar on a loan we aadenaana on me ance 
Philadelphia. have made. “We have never made a loan upon which we have any fear of future loss. We Keen af Fires 
oe cc a Li D EM A” pe an care = our mre nig rg of _ peg eee cepa our books we. e "Loans that are absolutely y aie, ane ue 
records, an e securities we have place e offer two forms of securities, * 
Te the name of ¢ mamataavaren ¥ Finst—Mortgage Loans on improved farms in Kansas, only. por prmptetpep hog 
s the name of a new Carpet manu. y Sxconp—Debenture Bonds secured by First Mortgages on improved farms, held in trust by us before making loan, Investment securities for 
JNO. & JAMES DOBSON epicentre op tothe investment of Trust Funds, We collect ingerest 
+ ’ Our connection with any loan we make never ceases until principal and interest is paid and principal, and remit to our customers in New York 
in full. exchange, without ohpspe. Cc orres ndence invited. 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas ve refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
. 4 ork, or F . 
This announcement is made that you may An instructive explanatory aR sent free on application. ae for it. 
* a Cus. BARCLA Gxo. C. MORRELL 
ecg scapes Sard Mipmadag sr edb BASTERN OFFICES: } “*'3%5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 181 Devonshire 8t., Boston, —_ AK EY Vv 3 IEW, CL CLAY COl COUNTY 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet in 
ce Tt inside, Ady oie nrecr for ei 
loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of O/ Siete sf buy ative acre tract for an —- grove or truck 
art on this latest producti oO garden. Youcan pay in TN aed Long 5 mente of 610 
a“ P on ante —. Gesonke be ail, and a number Ly private resi- 
All interested in seeing the best the nation ‘ During the next ninety ¢ days we shall give our vand Firae Mor‘ cent. on any money they. may send f dences already bu allt, Md roiling wef Viorids, 
: e or m e end an 
can do in this Centennial year should see the First. Worteage lene sonny. upon S60 acre cre fm coat ranging. from $250 0 to 250°. We Poi cll mew towns and rallroads {enclose stamp) to 38 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. have ee other Mortgages in amounts of $1,000 t to $2 t7 per cent, wivich ¥ we offer. mopicaL Lanp Co., Jacksonville, 
How much money can you furnish us for hone’ leans? Fhey are A l security. F L O R 1 DA x | 
Those who need a carpet to harmonize with The stringency in the money market enables us to cut down amounts sappllea & for in each case to anamount 6 
‘s that is safe beyond a doubt. Now ts the time to get a nice line of small jeans. Write for our New 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the | Investor’s Guide. Remit, with advice, to ont” raly, Jou ND. “NOX 2 Seca mAdBAS. T H F R F A L E ST AT E T R U ST c 0 
7 CHLIDEMA, Investmen anke: Loan Agen , 4 
f The quality is the finest made, and the colors wsven one 25 CENTS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
f end patterns the work of an artist. % / Sug E FLOWER ‘SEEDS Seen, No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
. : t 4 » nn 
pena naye ar rome - “ions one rae oath tS, Vela one Dk exch STE ae i) © — T, B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding ; ; es & Co 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty : $ ee aie 4 fe ADSAS 8 Loan wis Tru ust Co., 
and durability. re of ier ye 'y. Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 
Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. » a = 
"pss outa afheeiiman cutie > prveatd PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND. TRUST CO. 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the «/ bi sia ey becntite oom Capital $500, 000 en Pa). 322, Chest j t Street. 
latest styles and colorings. each order. Address sae: One eisai Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pa. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. | 











In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will AMERICAN 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 


ipisaiatia. and ticaahae, on alt an tan Caantey FARM ANNUAL FORL&SS FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 























B 1s  cohnsed all who write forit is a 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
russels we have been offering at-suc u ) eases ae ; 2 DP, in ail WiGaiken> Sakeresl on es 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to Bate A FARM, BANKING dejosiin' non Ds, mun munici cipal, 
secure such great bargains. Feces Sete ant set iy a om 100 Washin n-Bt., ch Chickgo. New ‘york “office, 
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A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
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cause. Then deubt 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE, 
Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve tag te yas | 
jem npn 80 bright that I would i to stealthe | 
Peed iieeteT oan assist you in that line, 
Clarence—Now, reall ove 


joy me. 
Mise Minnie—Oh! 1 id tery simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 


‘ She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself, 
ing. a cake of it in your next house-clean- 


No, 2, (Copyright, March, 1887.) 








A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The new 
styles. of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
atyle of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will he glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when’ two or more of them are 
ordered, 

THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 


Two or morn, sent each. If mailed, 15 


cents each ad 


Full cloth, flexible sides, stamped. 


Single one 75 cents, 410 cents additional 
for mailing. ; - 


Two or more, 60 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


a one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the teader, While the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The BEST Requisites for Sunday School Work. 
PLEST, 


Sunday ot the entire dg het Weve puvdll ctieenioss 


- me 
~S me 








apd re fied a Tor the ua mnepet vo Bundty-Sehoal Becroatice Whe Se 


ps dy Sor 50 clansee, 81.605 Woe 3: for 60 classes, $1.50 
Ya the best, Het 


EILERS AGH os bee 


BRS. art 


most SOLTECTION tiand bess tothe onions 


= See 40, Bi be ay Lessin with 
‘BILERS’P PRIMARY TEACHERS’ S. S$. RECORD, 


Cloth, 20 cents. Maps, Cards, etc. Send for Catalogue. 
as. EILERS & CO.Publishers,St.Louis,Ma 


feepoaonal 8 8. Yessdus, Sie 








DO you 
want | Publier, Wrive 


fore order! an 
Wiens ln save YOU MONEY! LIBRAR 
D. R. NIVER Pub. Co. eat 


Albany, N. ¥. 





-Ghe . 


Each-ealendar, this yuan, will be 
carried in'the mails without i injury. 





copies are taken, twelve cents each. Wan be had of booksellers or from the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


publisher. 


beautiful. It is arranged to hang 
Sy Oxy Stool essa aaa bes 
ay f bd 
™ e 





Jessot ts the prettiest th lished in 
‘Jes Galan lenQar- the line of the Bontaeachonl les- 


one issued for 1887, but is far more 


the full text of the lesson and also 
the golden text for each Sunday. 
All the lessons of the year are thus 
ven in-the one calendar. The 
ive ns are not together i ina 
pad, but hang by an ingenious wire 
device. When a week has passed | oo, 
by, the leaf for that week is turned 
n the wire hanger, and takes its 
place back of the other leaves. It 


sons, and scarcely anything could 

be more helpful. 
ked in a paste -box, and can be 
Price, fifteen cents each ; when five or more 


1031 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send for samples, 


OAK HALL, S.E. Cor. Sixth and 


Wow kRpAYWY S1G. 


And you get a Suit that there seems to be no wearing “~~ that you 

almost forget what you did pay for it, by the time you lay it off: 
It’s all-wool: the workmanship is solid: and those who have had it are 
prey mie customers for the same goods again. 
e sell this quality so steadily that we always have all sizes on hand. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Dark mixtures. 


Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 








Send list, giving condi 
of “copyrigt, and we will 
mak a 


BOOKS 





4 a 5 orins and Press 
rfect copies rr ordinary ink. Price 
Bostpaid. © mts wanted in eve! 
eoorere A. BUSHN meenaras 
47 South Fourth Street. ee 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


tion and date 


~ WANTED “TSE toon, 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE E LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


combined. * atts makes 
town. Send for 
Agent, 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 





UNDAY-:- O0OL. LIBRARIANS 
= to P. F. Van Eg 116 cape &t., N. Y., 
pg ai “yy. 
covers that can be. adjusted so that ft Piteatrybook 


scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 

_ _ gation,and,as the law makes the seller 
- and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 








This Label Is on the Best Albbon Made, 





and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit, De uble le woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of 
coil springs, and the only Mat with 
scra) lee ribs at right angles with 
the direction 


HARTMAN STEEL CO.Limited 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Con St., Boston ; 118 Chambers St., 
NEw YORK; 107 Dearborn St ., CHICAGO, 


KNA 


PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. NEw 














York, 112Fifth Ave. WaSHINGTON ,817 MarketSpace. 








| @PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


FL A. NORTH & CO,, Sole Agents, 


1308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
the Ca thedral, Boston : P’ uth Church, Brook- 


3; Music |Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35: 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
oted for gy ee as Metal. waa 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. TAP EBNEY 
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. Weinvite atten | % ne 


artofthe count 
» of PaRLOR 














JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!I878. 





ORGAN Sss"=).2v2s FREE | 


established and rers and ous the a tou 
ou. 


Don’t Don't fail to write for pce Tae 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW J 


MASON ORGAN 


EY. 
For illustrated cata- 











from mills to the co: 


iB H. Carts CaneEe & KaRRr 


Tow Prices in the United 8 States.—Paper by the 
Ll direct nsumer, 


Sample shi sheets soot and envelopes, with prices and 
are kamen sent on pian Sat 15 cts. 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


td of 100 different 
address 


ason 
Py familia, Boston, 
New York, or Chicago. 


HAMLIN PIANO 


ASK FOR 











at 


ee aa Sl Ct 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





4SE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 








KR GUN send stamp $0 A. 
n, Ohio, for new and 


prise lis list. AND. WHOYR: ee 


and REVO. vEnS 








@: BEFORE YOU BUY A Rett is 





SAUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments 
and over 500 others, for churches, Sunday- 
schools, and lecture courses, For 


THE SUNDAY _ [January 7, 1888; 
. ‘The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is —PRESIDENT— 
of the same character as the 


ay JOHN J. INGALLS. 
it) 
THE WRG, © SRG gr 


of Atchison, eal 


Offer guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
Yooh, “tien Desoto ot ae te ok 
meee 
Parties interestedgin turning the cur- 
rent of investment, and parties who 
through greed have been led to purchase 
the loans, at high rates, offered by irre- 
sponsible agents, and who have conse- 
quently found that high interest means 
poor security, have united of late in 
decrying ESTERN Sxcurrties. No 
instance of loss on a KANSAS Farm 
Loan purchased from a responsible Cor- 
poration has been produced. 

A Loan made in thé best portion of 
Kansas, on security worth at least two 
and one-half times the amount of the 
loan, forms as safe an investment as can 
be found in the world, Such loans are 
better than the best Eastern Mortgage 
Loans, because they are guaranteed as 
to Principal and Interest ; because they 
are payable at a bank and collectible 
through banks; and because they are 
almost invariably made for the purpose 
of improving the security. 

The point to be observed by an in- 
vestor is to purchase the loans of an 
institution in which he has confidence. 
This confidence he can acquire b 
investigation. THE KANSA 
TRUST AND BANKING COM- 
oo”, courts the closest scru- 


ys 


tin 

The following letter from the Presis 
dent of a well-known institution of Phila- 
delphia was sent us, at our. request; 
after the writer had ‘personally visited 
our Main OFFIce in ATCHISON, on 
which occasion every facility for the 
most careful inspection was offered. Its 
statements are based partly on the 
knowledge acquired throu ag A pur- 
chases of our securities. al Stockholder 
of the Morteace Trust Co. is a Stock- 
holder of Tur Kansas Trust anD 
BanKING Co. 


JouN W. Parton, Pres. Davin ScuLt, Vice Pres, 


Chairman 
Executive Finance 
Committee. 

HENRY B. TENER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Capital, $500,000. _ 


The Mortgage Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
No. 113 S. 4th Street. 


P hila., Nov. 16, 1887. 
R. M. MANLEY, Esq., 
V. P. Kansas Trust & Banking Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 
Dear Sir: 


JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, 


The business which 
this Company has transacted with the 
Kansas Trust and Banking Co. has been 
of a satisfactory character, and the exami- 
pee corperng ore, ents show that the 
pers of the Trust and Bankin 

0. possess and exercise shrewdness, ab 
ity, and-energy in making loans, and are 
careful in their attention to the many de- 
tails of their very responsible business. We 
write this in accordance with your request. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. PATTON, Pres. 

We should be pleased, on, application, to furnish 
numerous other referenceg and to send our pam- 


phlet oy descriptive of our Farm Bonds, Deben- 
tures, and our methods. 


R. M. Manley, Genl. Mgr., 
187 Broadway, New York. 











terms 
am and dates open address ORIENTAL LEC- 
@) TURE BUREAU, 2 W. 234 St., New York. 


Boston Office, 
30 paitk se.” = W. COBB, Mar. 





il refund to subscribers any 


y Should, however, an advertisement of & party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
The Sunday School Times insende to admit only advertisements that are testwerey. ts) no — 





